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Founded in. 1877, The Theatre has been under a new editorship 
since the number for September, 1804, inclusive. 





Among those who will now contribute to its pages are :— 


MR. DAVENPORT ADAMS, MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, 
MR. HAMILTON AIDE, MR. SYDNEY GRUNDY, 

MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, MR. HENRY HAMILTON, 

MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, - MR. JOSEPH HATTON, 

MR. L. F. AUSTIN, MR. FREDERICK HAWKINS, 
MR. WILSON BARRETT, MR. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
MR. WALTER BAYNHAM, SIR HENRY IRVING, 

MR. W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
MR. ARTHUR & BECKETT, MR. HERMAN KLEIN, 

MR. ERNEST A. BENDALL, MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT, 

MR. JOSEPH BENNETT, MR. ERNEST KUHE, 

MISS BRADDON, MR. CHARLES LOWE, 

MR. ERNEST BRAIN, SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
MR. AUSTIN BRERETON, MR. LIONEL MONCKTON, 

MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN, MR. J. F. NISBET, 

MR. F. C. BURNAND, MR. JOHN NORTHCOTT, 

MR. J. COMYNS CARR, 

MR. R. CLAUDE CARTON, MR. H. CHANCE NEWTON, 
MR. C. HADDON CHAMBERS, MR. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
MR. ARCHIBALD CHASEMORE, MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
MR. RICHARD DAVEY, MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 
MR. H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, MR. EDWARD ROSE, 

MR. B. L. FARJEON, MR. GEORGE R. SIMS, 

MR. G. MANVILLE FENN, MR. MOY THOMAS, 

MR. STEPHEN FISKE, MR. A. B. WALKLEY, 

MR. PERCY FITZGERALD, MR. HERBERT WARING, 

MR. J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, MR. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
MR. MORTON FULLERTON, MR. MALCOLM WATSON, 

MR. H. HAMILTON FYFE, MR. E. 8S. WILLARD, 

MR. E. J. GOODMAN, THE BARONESS M. VON ZEDLITZ, 











It is intended that each number shall contain Portraits of two distinguished players 
until a better arrangement is made. 
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Our Watch Tower. 


ai 


THE “ROGUE AND VAGABOND” DELUSION. 


BOUT a century ago, we are told, an Irish judge, 
p> beaten on a legal point by Curran, was unfortunate 
enough to lose his temper. “ If that is the law,” 
he said, ‘‘I thay as well burn my law books.” 
‘“‘ Better read them, my lord,’ was the reply. It is- 
to be feared that the Lord Chief Justice stands in 
need of a somewhat similar admonition. Presiding 
at the latest yearly dinner in aid of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, he adopted the old notion, fallacious- 
as it is shown to have been, that players worthy of the name 
were formerly “‘ rogues and vagabonds” in the eye of the law. 
He had been reminded, he said, that at one time the actors 
would not have been so willing to confront the Lord Chief 
Justice of the realm, the head of the criminal judicature. ‘In 
truth,” he continued, ‘‘ this points to one of the most remarkable 
changes that have occurred within comparatively recent times 
with regard to the great profession of the stage. You will 
forgive me if I refer to a statute passed in the fortieth year of 
good Queen Bess. One portion of it ran—‘ All fencers, bear- 
wards, common players of interludes, and minstrels (not belonging 
to any baron of the realm or persons of greater degree) wandering 
abroad without licence of two justices at the least are liable to 
be grievously whipped and burned through the gristle of the ear 
with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about.’ That was in 
the days of good Queen Bess, when only barons and persons of 
greater degree could enjoy, without incurring the risk of penal 
consequences, the society of ‘fencers, bearwards, and common 
players of interludes.’ Are you aware, gentlemen playactors, 
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that until the year 1825, thirteen years before the Queen ascended 
the throne, you were one and all vagabonds by Act of Parliament ? 
It is indeed a remarkable change; and gentlemen and ladies 
following the profession are now received into that conglomerate 
called Society, as all men and women ought to be received, upon 
their merits. They take rank in their profession with other 
professions ; and it was a gracious act of the Queen to bestow 
that title upon Sir Henry Irving.” 

Naturally enough, some of the diners, mindful of the position 
occupied by Lord Russell of Killowen, looked at each other in 
amazement as he uttered one part of this speech. It is simply a 
vulgar error, long since exposed, to assume that at any time the 
properly-authorised actor has been a vagabond by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The truth of the matter was clearly shown in an article 
contributed to The Theatre in May, 1895, by a solicitor well 
versed in the antiquities of law. The mistake into which the 
Lord Chief Justice fell the other day originated in a mis-reading 
of the Act passed against vagrants in 1597, when every baron 
had the power to license stage plays. The measure included 
ragamuffin “ strolling players,” but expressly excepted “ players 
belonging to any baron in the realm, or any other person of 
greater degree, authorised to play under the hand and seal 
of arms of such baron or personage.” In other words, the 
art of acting, rightly so called, had made sufficient progress 
in England as to call for recognition at the hands of the 
Legislature. Instead of being a blot on the actor’s escutcheon, 
as has been supposed, the Act was a charter of his rights and 
privileges. It really acknowledged and assured to him his legal 
status. It gave the protection of the law to those who were 
‘players of good repute, worthy of the name, and condemned as 
rogues and vagabonds only those who, on account of bad 
character or gross incompetence, were unable to obtain a patron. 
In no sense was it directed against such men as Shakspere, 
Alleyn, Burbage, or their companions. In 1713 it was repealed, 
and from that time, therefore, had no further force or effect. 
Some years later an amending Act was passed, declaring that 
any person who represented stage plays or other entertainment, 
of the stage without authority from the Lord Chamberlain—long 
previously entrusted with the responsibility of looking after the 
theatres—should be deemed rogues and vagabonds. An Act of 
1744 as to vagrancy especially excepts from its operation all 
players authorized by law. From this we pass to the Act of 
1843, which, saying nothing about rogues and vagabonds, deals 
exclusively with the regulation of playhouses. 

So, pace the Lord Chief Justice, eminent as he is, there has 
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never been anything in the Statute Book in the nature of a 
reproach upon the theatrical profession. The law has never 
branded the real actor as a rogue and vagabond ; on the contrary, 
it has taken care that his calling shall be entitled to respect 
and special protection. Candour, however, compels us to 
acknowledge that Lord Russell of Killowen was not without a 
faint excuse for the egregious blunder to which we have called 
attention. Old beliefs, even in the face of direct evidence against 
them, notoriously die hard. It suited the purpose of the Puritans 
to represent the actor as a rogue and vagabond by law, and since 
their time the idea has descended from generation to generation 
as an article of popular faith. Only two years ago, we remember, 
a well-read player, Mr. Henry Neville, asked the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation, at one of their formal meetings, to make an effort to 
relieve his profession from this wholly imaginary stigma. 
Licences are still necessary, not by actors, but by those who own 
places in which stage plays are performed. The principle is the 
same, though the responsibility is shifted from the actor to the 
manager. Under the old law, anyone who had authority from 
justices of the peace, or @.baron, or a person of high degree, 
was perfectly at liberty to pursue his calling without let or 
hindrance. It ought, therefore, to be clear, even to the Lord 
Chief Justice, that the real actor has never been treated as a 
rogue and vagabond by the Legislature, which in this way con- 
cerned itself with disreputable persons only. Otherwise, perhaps, 
Tillotson would not have made a friend of Betterton, or George 
III. a friend of Sarah Siddons, or—well, we need not multiply 
instances in point. Let us hope that the Lord Chief Justice 
will read a little more before he again speaks of the legal status 
of the actor in the past. George III. once remarked that he 
was a better lawyer than anyone in his dominions, but that, 
unlike most other lawyers, he did not know where to lay his 
finger on a particular Act. In at least one respect, we think, he 
might have put Lord Russell of Killowen to the blush. 
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Portraits. 


MISS OLGA BRANDON. 


[* said a writer in this magazine not very long ago, “if she 
had but a few good parts, what work she might do!” And 
thesentence expresses what many who care for good, strong, roman- 
tic acting must frequently have felt when they have seen Miss Olga. 
Brandon acting in pieces unworthy of her rare talents, and 
assuming characters that gave little or no hope for the display of 
her individuality and power. Two parts she has played that. 
gave her chances which she was not backward in grasping. As 
Vashti Dethic in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Judah, the unwilling 
medium through whom her rascally but amusing father played 
upon the fancies of a public only desiring to be duped, Miss 
Brandon acted with so much force, and so much naturalness, 
that she at once took a leading place among the really fine 
romantic actresses of the day—and how few in number are they 
who may be placed in this category! Again, in Hypatia she 
showed that an excellent piece of acting, even though the oppor- 
tunity for it be of brief duration, and have to be long waited for, 
may do much to render tolerable a tedious play. As the Jew’s 
daughter Ruth, Miss Brandon had but one scene in which to 
score a triumph, but that one scene she made the scene of the 
play. Her confession was a moving piece of admirable acting, 
and both her picturesque appearance and her playing left a 
deeper impression than anything else in the piece, save, perhaps, 
certain moments in the performance of Mr. Tree. Parts like 
these are not frequent in the plays of to-day, and too often, 
as at present in The Prisoner of Zenda, Miss Brandon has 
to be content with less interesting artistic material. Born in 
Australia, of American parents, she made her first appearance 
in New York some twelve years ago. In 1887 she came to 
England, and joined Mr. Edouin at the Royalty. Then, after 
an American tour with Mr. J. 8. Clarke and the “legitimate’” 
drama, she became a member of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s com- 
pany, leaving them eventually for the Criterion. Thence she 
passed to the Shaftesbury, where her success in Judah was 
made. Miss Brandon has also gone through a course at the 
Adelphi, and did exceedingly well there, though neither melo- 
drama nor “ drawing-room drama” is so well suited to her gifts 
as romantic plays with strong, emotional, yet natural situations. 
It cannot be that so good an actress, with so striking a per- 
sonality, will have to wait long for another opportunity. 
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Che Round Cable. | 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By a Mousicau Critic. 


A’ The Times remarks, the theatrical and operatic world is 
poorer by a very remarkable man. Sir Augustus Harris, 
the lessee of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and other theatres, 
died at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on June 22nd. Only ten 
days before he was entertaining the members of the Congress of | 
the Chambers of Commerce at Drury Lane, and as he stood upon 
the stage that night he looked at least as well as he had been at 
any time during the last two or three years. On the following 
day he went away fora holiday. Just before his intended return 
he was taken ill, and a week later saw the end. He was only just 
ever forty-four, and with much that he had set himself to do as 
the work of his life still unaccomplished. 

Born in 1852, he showed in his youth a liking for a mercantile 
life, but after a brief experience relinquished it. He thought that 
acting was his vocation, but he was mistaken again, and so was 
John Ryder, who strongly advised him to go on the stage. His 
achievements in this way were not remarkable. His first engage- 
ment was in 1873, when he supported Miss Geneviéve Ward at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Malcolm in Macbeth. After 
this we find him interpreting light comedy parts with Barry 
Sullivan at Liverpool. To Mr. Mapleson belongs the honour of 
“* discovering’ him, for it was under this famous impresario that 
he obtained an engagement as a stage manager—at first, of 
course, as a subordinate. Here Augustus Harris felt confidence 
in his own powers, and his ability in this way soon became so 
conspicuous as to justify Mr. Mapleson in investing him with 
supreme command. In 1876 he went to Paris as the representa- 
tive of Lord Newry (now Earl of Kilmorey) to negotiate with the 
company at the Odéon for the production of Les Danischeff at the 
St. James’s Theatre. He was successful, and the play was pro- 
duced by him as arranged, in a way that earned for him the 
hearty compliments of M. Boudois, the well-known Paris stage 
manager. At the end of the same year he produced his first 
pantomime. This was at the Crystal Palace, in conjunction with 
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Mr. Charles Wyndham. The result was very gratifying. As 
Harry Greenlanes in Pink Dominoes, produced at the Criterion 
in 1877, he created the part by which, as an actor, he is best 
remembered. Soon after that Mr. Edgar Bruce appointed him 
acting manager of the Royalty Theatre. To his restless energy, 
however, the post did not yield him the amount of work for which 
his nature seemed to crave, and he very soon undertook the 
additional cares of stage-management, supplementing this by 
rendering his services as author to Mr. Bruce. 

In the year 1879, Augustus Harris became manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, having the necessary brains but not the equally 
necessary money with which to make a start. As he himself 
used to say, when he was accepted asthe new tenant, he stood 
on the darkened stage with the key in his hand and only a few 
shillings in his pocket. His credit, however, was good, and a 
banking account was soon established. With so large a house 
as Drury Lane he knew that large effects were needed, and 
having taken the theatre primarily with the idea of producing a 
particular kind of up-to-date melodrama, he added to that notion 
a scheme of spectacular display that was in its way entirely new 
to the stage. The result, as exemplified in The World, the first of 
the series, hardly needs recalling. The very recapitulation of the 
names of some of them are re-echoes of success. Human Nature, 
Pleasure, The Prodigal Daughter, The Derby Winner, are but 
names, but they are separate monuments to a genius that in his 
case indubitably consisted in the infinite capacity for taking 
pains. In his pantomimes, too, the same rare ability for direct- 
ing an immense show was manifested. Asevery Christmas drew 
near, the announcement that Sir Augustus Harris intended to 
eclipse all previous productions in his coming pantomime was 
spread broadcast, but those who heard it, bearing in their minds 
the crisp dialogue, with the gorgeous processions floating before 
their eyes, and remembering the tuneful music of the previous 
year, shook their heads and murmured, “impossible.” ‘With 
the Boxing Day invariably came the conviction that the boast 
was no boast—that the promise had been faithfully kept. 

But now is to be recorded what is by far the most important 
of Sir Augustus Harris’s achievements—his resuscitation of 
Opera, both Italian and English, in this country. His first 
attempt in this work, for which his early training under his father, 
a noted impresario in his day, had specially fitted him, was in 
superintending the production of Lohengrin by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at Drury Lane in 1887. It was so successful 
that he was induced to try his hand at producing an opera alone. 
On June 13th he successfully presented Aida, in which Jean de 
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Reszke, at that time new to the London stage, appeared: The 
following year, with a powerful syndicate at his back, he opened 
Covent Garden, and, during a season extending beyond the time 
originally arranged for, produced seventeen operas with very 
gratifying results. His company included the De Reszkes, M. 
Maurel, Signor del Puente, Mme. Hauk, Mme. Arnoldson, and 
Mme. Nordica. In 1889 he was still more successful, having 
strengthened his company by the addition of such singers as 
M. D’Andrale, M. Lassalle, Mme. Albani, Mme. Rose, Mme. 
Melba, and Mme. Ella Russell. The following year was 
the first in which French and German operas were produced 
here in the languages in’ which they were written, and 
again the public favoured the exertions of the untiring entre- 
preneur. His production of Cavalleria Rusticana in 1892, with 
Mme. Calvé in the principal part, will long be remembered. 
Falstaff, I Pagliacci, I Rantzau, and La Navarraise, to name no 
others, were produced by him upon a scale that has been reached 
in no other country. By keeping his finger constantly upon the 
public pulse, and by noting every change in public taste, he owed 
his success in this most difficult path. Whatever was wanted 
he always provided, and the gift of finding out his audience’s 
requirements, almost before they themselves knew them, must 
be added to the list of Sir Augustus Harris’s many strong points. 
If so businesslike a man could be said to have had an artistic 
weakness, that weakness was certainly for Wagner; but his 
instincts were too true to allow him to present him except at 
such times when he knew that the venture would be likely to be 
received with favour. 

There is another group of stage works in connection with which 
his name will long be remembered. This group includes the 
production of no fewer than seven Shaksperean plays, the 
engagement of Madame Ristori for a short’ season, and later of 
John M’Cullough (whom he supported in Virginius as Icilius), 
the securing of the renowned Saxe-Meiningen company, with Herr 
Barnay at their head, and twelve years later, in 1893, the visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise in a répertoire consisting of thirty plays; and 
lastly, the inducing of the Grand Ducal Court Company of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha to play at Drury Lane Theatre. His last 
effort in this direction was to obtain the English rights of Der 
Wunderknabe, which, however, he intended for the Avenue 
instead of Drury Lane Theatre. These enterprises prove him 
to have had nothing at heart so much as the abstract desire to 
be successful. He was one of the greatest showmen—using the 
word in its least disparaging sense—that the world has seen. 

Of what may be called his extra-theatrical work it is not our 
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province to enter upon here. But they must be glanced at, if 
only to show how insufficient the manifold cares of his theatrical 
and operatic ventures were to feed the consuming energy within 
him. He was the first member of the Strand division of the 
London County Council, and a member of the Committee of the 
Council on Theatres and Music Halls. His contribution of 
business tact and actual experience was invaluable in importing 
sanity into the proceedings of the committee. Without him, 
there can be little doubt, the views of the faddists would have 
prevailed to a far larger extent than they did. In the years 
1890-91 he acted as Sheriff of the City of London, and was 
knighted on the occasion of the visit of the German Emperor. 
On the death of Mr. W. H. Smith he thought of being a 
Parliamentary candidate for the Strand division, but when it 
became known that Mr. W. F. D. Smith was desirous of standing, 
he gracefully withdrew from tke field. He belonged to several 
City companies. He was a Freemason, and as such had attained 
high rank. His record of work done is the record of a full life. 
It seems hardly credible that so much has been compressed 
into a life of forty-four years. 

Of the characteristics of Augustus Harris it is difficult to say 
which were the most conspicuous. His knowledge of the value 
of the reputation of success was intuitive, for whatever the 
fortunes of his ventures may have been, he was always careful to 
maintain the appearance of magnificent prosperity. He was 
never known to admit that business was bad. Next must be put 
his readiness to do anything, a disposition which materially 
assisted him forward in his younger days, and which habit he 
never afterwards lost. He saw nothing derogatory in teaching 
a troupe of ballet girls, by his own example, how to perform a 
movement which he himself had invented. Then again, he was 
a man who came to his work with the simple determination to 
make it pay, hampered by no prejudices, with no fads to air, with 
no “ views” upon art and the stage. He believed that for opera 
well presented there was always an audience, and his eight years’ 
tenure of Covent Garden has proved him to be right. He excelled 
in the management of that usually most autocratic personage, the 
operatic star. In other countries he or she could do as they 
pleased, but not so under Sir Augustus Harris. He not only had 
his own way with them, but prevented them from quarrelling 
among themselves—a truly wonderful achievement. 

Perhaps if he had entrusted more work to his capable lieu- 
tenants his life might have been prolonged; but he had a 
distrust of the abilities of other people as compared with his own. 
He preferred to see all his own work through, and no one could 
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have been more entitled to the full credit of everything that was 
done in his name. The man who attempts to fill the place his 
death leaves vacant will be hardy indeed. Truly “ the theatrical 
and operatic world is poorer by a very remarkable man.” 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 
By Robert BUCHANAN. 


Sr theatrical problem of the future will be how to produce 
good and interesting dramatic work at a minimum of 
outlay, so that the necessity for ‘long runs”’ may be obviated 
and a profit secured on a limited number of representations. 
Unless this problem can be solved, the Drama will continue to 
decline, and managers will continue to collapse. Under existing 
conditions, the production of a new play is so costly an affair 
that only enormous receipts for months can make the repre- 
sentation possible without nightly loss. The large and increasing 
salaries demanded by popular artists, the fabulous rents paid for 
west-end theatres, the expense of newspaper and other adver- 
tising, added to the cost of mounting and rehearsing, and 
complicated with the west-end system of filling the house with 
‘‘paper ’’ in order to avoid the exposure of empty seats, all make 
@ new production in London a very doubtful speculation. 

In view of this fact, and the serious condition of the Drama in 
London, I desire to draw attention to the experiment just made 
by myself at the New Grand Theatre, Croydon, one of the most 
beautiful and convenient edifices in the kingdom, and recently 
erected. Here, on Monday, June 8, I produced an original play, 
The Wanderer from Venus, with a company of west-end artists, 
and ran it for a week, in the midst of tropic heat, to paying 
business. In choosing Croydon for the scene of my experiment, 
I was actuated by the following considerations: (1) I desired to 
take the public opinion on the play, and to avoid the feverish 
and unnatural conditions of a London “ first-night’’; (2) I 
wished to discover both the strong and the weak points of the 
play before presenting it in London, and to test the strength and 
weakness of the cast with a view to individual changes if 
necessary ; (3) I wished to steer clear of the Scylla of press 
puffery and the Charybdis of press abuse; and (4) I desired, at a 
minimum outlay, to present the piece to paying audiences, 
with an almost total exclusion of dead-heads. With regard to 
the first consideration, I have always contended that a “ first- 
night’ audience in London does not, and cannot, fairly represent 
the paying public. Apart from the critics of the press, it is 
composed, in the dearer portions of the theatre, of interested 
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persons, dead-heads, quidnuncs, dilletantes, ninety-nine per cent. 
of whom have vested interests in the drama and desire the play to 
fail; while the assemblage in the cheaper parts consists mainly of 
typical “‘ first-nighters,” with a strong love for horse-play and 
bear-baiting. The whole atmosphere of a first-night is false and 
unwholesome. Add to this the fact, for which I have always 
contended, that the quidnuncs and dilletantes of London are, for 
the most part, very low in intelligence. And this brings me to 
my third consideration, the puffery or the abuse of ‘“ next 
morning” criticism. Almost all the great popular successes of 
recent years have been won in the teeth of adverse notices, while 
nearly all the colossal failures have been welcomed with news- 
paper peans. The newspapers had scarcely a good word to say 
for the Private Secretary, Charley’s Aunt, A Man’s Shadow, 
Alone in London, The Gaiety Girl, and Trilby—all great financial 
successes in or out of London. The newspapers “ enthused ”’ 
over The Sin of St. Hilda, The Grey Mare, The Rogue’s Comedy, 
The Star of India, and countless other portentous failures. 

Now, under different conditions all this would be impossible, 
and such conditions are to be found even now in our outlying 
theatres. To begin with, these theatres are worked at popular 
prices. Mr. Bernard Shaw, dpropos of The Wanderer from 
Venus, writes in the Saturday Review: ‘I paid three shillings 
for a stall, and twopence for a programme. Add to this the price 
of a first-class return ticket from London, three-and-sixpence 
(and you are under no compulsion to travel first-class if second 
or third will satisfy your sense of dignity), and the visit to 
Croydon costs three-and-sixpence less than the price of a bare 
stall in the Strand. And as Miss Kate Rorke not only plays the 
part of an Angel in her most touching manner, but flies bodily up 
to Heaven at the end of the play, to the intense astonishment of 
the most hardened playgoers, there is something sensational to 
talk about afterwards!” Mr. Shaw also remarks with absolute 
truth that “‘the Croydon Theatre is to some of our Strand 
theatres as a Pullman drawing-room car is to an old second-class 
carriage!”” Yet, as Mr. Shaw points out, the price for a stall at 
Croydon is only three shillings, as against half-a-guinea in 
London ! 

Whatistheresult? The ‘‘ dead-head’’ system being unknown, 
and the only seats not paid for being given for value received to 
persons who exhibit bills, &c., the audience is throughout a 
paying one, and a £50 house at Croydon contains as many 
living people as a £100 house in London. Rent and working 
expenses being considerably lower, profit is obtainable on 
very moderate receipts. The country company which played 
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The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown at Croydon took, out of 
its share of the week’s receipts, a clear profit of £176, after paying 
allexpenses. With The Wanderer from Venus, after painting new 
scenery, paying’ £50 for mechanical effects, salaries of a very 
expensive company, cost of dresses, new music, &c., we came out 
with a very trifling loss. Produced at a West-end tveatien: under 
the ordinary conditions, the piece would have required a capital 
of at least from £2,000 to £3,000. 

If such productions were more common, many original plays, 
on which London managers naturally fear to risk their money, 
would speedily see the light. Pieces would be tried on their 
merits, authors who are now pining for a hearing would get a 
chance, and plays would no longer be at the mercy of first-night 
quidnuncs and reckless critics. My friend Mr. Tom Craven, of 
the New Grand Theatre, Croydon, informs me that the experiment 
of which I write has been so satisfactory to the local management 
that he hopes to renew it as often as possible; and, doubtless, 
many other managers will follow his example. The time has 
come to protest, firmly and practically, against the arrogant 
pretence of London proper to decide the fortunes of plays. 
Suburban and provincial audiences, which pay their money for 
amusement, are intelligent, sympathetic, and, above all, un- 
prejudiced. They represent the great English public, and with 
them, I believe, lies the future salvation of the native English 
Drama. 


ERNESTO ROSSI. 
By W. BegEatrtry-KincstTon. 


oir only plausible excuse I can proffer to the readers of The 

Theatre for this inadequate attempt to outline the career of 
the greatest Italian actor of the nineteenth century lies in the 
circumstance that I was bound to Ernesto Rossi for fifteen years 
by ties of close friendship, never for a moment broken by dissen- 
sion or slackened by separation. It was during my long residence 
in Berlin that I first saw him play Shaksperean parts “ als 
Gast” at the Royal Opera House and Friedrich Wilhelm- 
stiidtiches Theater, and with a success quite unprecedented in 
my German theatrical experiences. On that occasion he carried 
all before him in the ‘‘ Modern Athens,” though not one per cent. 
of his audiences was familiar with the language in which he 
spoke his parts, and though the Berlin theatre-going public is 
singularly reserved in its attitude towards dramatic artists, even 
of the most shining merit. Rossi, however, took the coldly 
critical Berliners by storm, and I have never heard such vehement 
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and sustained applause as that which they accorded to his 
impersonations of Othello, Hamlet, and King Lear. I did not, 
however, become personally acquainted with him at that period, 
but some years later, when he came to London for the second 
time, bringing with him a letter of introduction to me from a 
common friend in Florence—a draft on my humble hospitality, 
payable at sight, which I gladly honoured. For the personality of 
Rossi, off as well as on the stage, was supremely attractive. As 
an actor, the glamour of his interpretative genius held you spell- 
bound; as a man, his simplicity of character, amiability of 
disposition, and grace of manner inspired you with sincere 
affection. His intellectuality and versatility impressed me 
strongly ; he was endowed by nature with a fine delicate wit 
and amazing memory; he had acquired a vast knowledge of 
general literature, and wrote elegant prose as well as forcible 
verse; his conversation was instructive as well as entertaining, 
and it might truthfully be said of him, as erst of Goldsmith, that 
“he touched nothing he did not adorn.” In this ‘‘ Vermous 
Babylon,” he and his admirable consort were often the guests of 
my wife and myself. When his venture here came to a close we 
parted, vowing to meet again as soon as our respective spells of 
holiday-time could be made to fit ; and, accordingly, during the 
autumn of 1883, we paid the Rossis a long visit at their beautiful 
country seat on Hugo’s Hill (Montughi), a castellated mansion 
situate about two miles distant from the City of Flowers, and 
dating back to the thirteenth century of our era. The Villa 
Rossi, formerly ‘‘ La Macine,” is one of the most picturesquely- 
situated of the countless summer residences that crest the 
rounded heights and stud the undulating slopes of the vine-clad 
hills surrounding Florence, and fringing the fruitful valley 
through which yellow Arno winds his way sluggishly from the 
foot of the Apennines to the sea. While we were staying in this 
earthly Paradise, Rossi was deeply engaged in translating 
Julius Casar into Italian blank verse; and it is one of my most 
gratifying remembrances that he paid my Italian scholarship the 
high compliment of asking me to assist him in completing his 
version of the great classical play—one, for obvious reasons, 
enjoying exceptional public favour in the Ansonian peninsula— 
which version, as a matter of fact, was satisfactorily finished 
during my sojourn at Montughi, and subsequently superseded all 
the translations that had previously held the Italian stage. 
Before commencing his Giulio Cesare, Rossi had assiduously 
studied English for five years. He had never mastered pro- 
nunciation, nor caught the knack of our colloquial vernacular ; 
but he had acquired a sound and thorough knowledge of the 
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English tongue that enabled him to apprehend Shakspere’s 
subtlest meanings, and to give them adequate interpretation in 
his own euphonious idiom. Moreover, he owned the finest 
Shaksperean library, including the works of famous commen- 
tators, that I have ever seen. Hence his version of Julius Caesar, 
for absolute fidelity to the original text, is unsurpassed even by 
the German renderings, hitherto universally recognised as 
triumphs of painstaking exactitude; while Rossi’s poetical 
nature, cultivated intellect, and intense appreciation of 
Shakspere’s genius have imparted to his lines—especially in the 
more heroic episodes of the tragedy—a lofty austerity of style 
and nobility of diction that are remarkably impressive. 

Ernesto Rossi was born at Leghorn in 1829, of parents be- 
longing to the untitled mezzo ceto—his father had been a soldier 
of the first Napoleonic Empire—and took to the stage imme- 
diately after leaving school. He went through the drudgery 
of his chosen calling, earning salaries of from five to eight 
shillings a week, at Fojano and other small provincial towns 
when a beardless lad, and his first serious début in the ‘‘ speaking 
part” of a young lover took place at the Pantera Theatre, in 
Lucca, a few weeks after he had completed his seventeenth year. 
‘Through sheer nervousness he made such a terrible fiasco that 
he was on the point of renouncing the dramatic profession for 
ever, when his manager and fellow-actors persuaded him to “ try 
again.” Thenceforth for some years he worked with travelling 
companies through Central and Northern‘ Italy and Southern 
Austria. In 1852 he joined the famous ‘‘ Compagnia Sarda,’” 
then subventioned by the Piedmontese State, and playing at the 
Teatro Casignano, in Turin. Rossi was engaged as “‘ first actor,” 
though not as primo altore assohito, with choice of parts. His 
répertoire was large and his popularity considerable. At Turin 
he encountered Adelaide Ristori, with whom he acted for several 
subsequent years ; these two great artists touring together per- 
sistently long after the Government subsidy had been withdrawn 
from the Rcyal Sardinian Company. At the instance of Madame 
Conneau, then Lady-in-Waiting to the Empress Eugénie, they 
visited Paris in the Exhibition year (1855), and gave a series of 
brilliantly successful performances under the immediate 
patronage of the Imperial Family and the Napoleonic aristocracies 
of birth and wealth. Vienna was the next European capital 
visited by Rossi, who played at the Wieden Theatre through a. 
short winter season, and was very handsomely received by the 
public of the Kaiserstadt. It was about at that time that he 
seriously addressed himself to the study of the leading parts in. 
Shakspere’s principal tragedies—eight of which eventually 
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enriched his répertoire ; already in 1858 he played Macbeth in 
Venice, and Lear inTurin, with stupendous success, and at once 
‘took his stand in the land of his birth as the first Shaksperean 
actor of the day. His subsequent impersonations of Hamlet, 
Othello, Richard III., Shylock, Romeo, and Coriolanus—vréles 
which he played for over thirty years in every European country, 
except Greece and Turkey; in Egypt, and in North and South 
America—earned for him undying fame. Of the eight Shak- 
sperean parts he made his own, he most frequently played 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, his renderings of which, in my 
opinion, were inimitable. When he took up Romeo, with which 
he made a great hit in Paris (1866), he was manifestly too 
robust for the part; his success was mainly due to his melodious 
voice, elegant elocution, and graceful action. In mature per- 
sonalities, however, he was simply unapproachable—for instance, 
his Macbeth, Richard III., and Othello were in all respects the 
best I had ever set eyes upon. 

Rossi’s second visit to' the French capital was even more 
triumphant than the first, for in 1866 it was not only the Court 
and “upper ten” that flocked to the Salle Ventadour to 
hear him play Shakspere, but the students of all the Faculties 
and the grande bourgeoisie which cared little for the English 
playwright, but a good deal for the Italian actor. During this 
visit Rossi had the courage to play Corneille’s Cid in Italian 
to a Parisian audience—a risky undertaking, taking the intensity 
of French Chauvinism into consideration—and the even greater 
audacity to give the same classical part in French at Bordeaux. 
His boldness was amply rewarded in both cities by crowded 
houses and enthusiastic applause. After touring in Spain and 
Portugal, he crossed the seas to South America, where he 
remained for nearly three years, building up a fortune which had 
been seriously impaired by an unfortunate transaction with a 
New York impresario; a breach of contract involving the 
payment by Rossi of a forfeit amounting to several 
thousands of pounds. In Brazil, Peru, Chili, and the 
Argentine, however, he coined money, as the saying goes, 
and returned to Italy with a handsome independence, 
to which he added largely during his subsequent tours in 
Austria, Hungary, and Germany (1874); France, Belgium, and 
Holland (1875) ; Russia, Poland, and Roumania (1876-77) ; again 
in Russia, Roumania, Austria,and Egypt (1878-81) ; once more 
in South America (1882), and from New York to San Francisco 
during the following year. Rossi’s first appearance in London, 
at Drury Lane, under the Chatterton management, during the 
season of 1876, and in the part of Hamlet was in so far 
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unfortunate that the great actor was suffering from a severe 
cold, and had temporarily lost the use of his voice. His efforts to 
make himself heard were painful to witness, but he was practically 
inaudible, and, on returning to his rooms at the conclusion of 
the performance, had to take to his bed, where he remained for 
more than a week before the doctors would allow him to appear 
a second time, which he did as Lear; his third réle in this 
metropolis being Romeo, and his fourth Macbeth. His imper- 
sonations made a deep impression upon the theatrical critics of 
twenty years ago, upon the general lovers of Shaksperean drama, 
and especially upon his fellow-actors, native to this soil, who con- 
jointly took occasion to express to him their warm appreciation 
of his great gifts. In Rossi’s superb town house at Florence, in 
the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza, there is a collection (which he 
used to call ‘“‘ his Museum ”’) of souvenirs acquired by him in the 
course of his artistic career—costly presents from emperors, 
kings, princes, and even republics; addresses, medals, and 
wreaths executed in the precious metals ; valuable works of art 
given to him by painters, sculptors, and draughtsmen of all 
nationalities; and among them I noticed a richly-illuminated 
parchment, splendidly framed, bearing the signatures of over 
fifty British actors, headed by Benjamin Webster and Henry 
Irving, with Joseph Maas and Charles Warner bringing up the 
rear. Phelps and Buckstone, James and Thorne, Emery and 
Fernandez, Farren, and Sugden signed this address, which used to 
hang behind the magnificent Sévres vase presented to Rossi by 
the Government of the Third Republic in 1875, and the velvet 
shrine which contains the priceless service of porcelain made 
expressly for him by order of the German Crown Prince (after- 
wards Frederick III.); hard by stood the noble embossed and 
chiselled centre-piece sent to him in 1882 by Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
“‘as a slight testimony of admiration and regard;” the inestim- 
able cup bestowed by Alexander II. upon ‘‘son cher et grand 
artiste ;”’ and the gorgeous yataghans, dirks, stiletti, golden and 
jewelled collars, stars, &c., worn by him in his Shaksperean 
parts, and one and all the gifts of august personages. There, 
too, used to be displayed the insignia of the Orders of Chivalry 
bestowed upon him at different times, fourteen in number, and 
for the most part commanderies, completing a collection of 
honours‘and homages paid to an incorporation of dramatic art 
such as I believe to be without precedent in the annals of the 
stage. These distinctions were aptly conferred upon a man of 
interpretative genius and refined culture, of lofty patriotism, of 
lavish benevolence and untiring industry, adored by his family, 
loved by his friends, admired and reverenced by his fellow- 
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countrymen. Such was Ernesto Rossi, upon whose grave I 
sorrowfully lay this inadequate tribute of old-standing and 
sincere affection. 

On the occasion of Rossi’s funeral, remarkable testimony was 
borne to the esteem in which the actor was held by his com- 
patriots. Indeed, no more imposing funeral can be remembered 
by the oldest inhabitant of Florence. Signor Salvini represented 
the Minister of Education, and delivered a speech at the grave- 
side. He was much affected, and was several times obliged to 
pause in order to recover his self-possession. The Mayors of 
Florence and Livorno also spoke. The hearse was followed by 
eight carriages laden with wreaths, and by crowds of mourners. 
It is understood that Signor Rossi has died worth £80,000. 


ARE SYNDICATES GOOD FOR THE STAGE? 
By OnE Wuo Knows THEM. 


-. the last number of The Theatre, my esteemed friend Mr. 

Joseph Knight had a few words to say on the Financier as 
he is acted on our stage. With the permission of the Editor, the 
present writer proposes to make a few remarks on the Financier 
as the cause of acting (and especially of playhouse running) in 
others. Not to beat further about the bush—whether it contains 
two birds or not—it might be worth our while to consider for a 
few moments the relation of the financier or backer to the stage, 
and to certain of its works. 

The backer is a person of comparatively recent growth. Time 
was when, for the most part, a man of means was his own 
manager. He took a theatre ora casino or a pleasure garden, 
and devoted himself to its exploitation. Or an actor-manager 
took his chance (and a theatre) with savings of his own. Each 
proceeding was of course equally foolish, and often, like matrimony, 
carried with it its own punishment. 

But now we have changed all that, as sweepingly as did 
Sganarelle, in the Médecin Malgré Lui, the position of the average 
human heart. Not only does every actor, large and small 
(especially the latter), yearn for playhouse possession; he 
also contrives, somehow or other, to find a backer, or backers, to 
‘put down ” money for production after production, in connee- 
tion with which he (the yearner) may pose histrionically and 
photographically. 

Sometimes the backer of this sort is merely a City speculator, 
taking his chance of gaining or losing in a sportsmanlike manner ; 
and when he has had enough of it he ‘cuts the loss.’ Stage 
successes being similar in one respect to angels’ visits, this kind 
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of backer also generally soon finds a balance on the wrong side— 
and acts accordingly. 

Sometimes the more or less guileless backer is an aspirant for 
dramatic or literary honours—and there are many such: mean- 
ing, of course, aspirants rather than honours. The uninitiated 
reader would doubtless be surprised were he to learn the names 
of the real runners of certain of our playhouses. At least two 
highly-educated and wealthy backers of the ‘‘ literary” or play- 
writing kind have found, or rather lost, many a cool thousand 
for the running of certain important west-end: shows of serio- 
dramatic and semi-operatic description. And yet, during their 
financial kindness—which, mark you, has been up to now 
bestowed upon most deserving managers—these two backers 
have contrived to produce comparatively few examples of their 
respective literary ability. One has (at his own cost) produced 
éwo semi-blank verse dramas of some importance; one play 
achieving a long run, the other running but for a week and a 
half. 

As for the other “literary” backer (whose work is of a less 
“ cultured” order), considering his opportunities, especially as to 
money-finding, one is somewhat astonished at his moderation 
in the production of his own works. Up to now his output has 
consisted mainly of a couple of collaborations in adaptations of 
comic-opera libretti, two or three operetta books, and half 
a. duologue. Which is not much of an output for all his 
outlays. 

Of such financial backers.as these, whether animated by a 
desire of gain or glory, little, if any, complaint can legitimately 
be made. If they fail in either desire, it is nobody’s business 
but their own. If they succeed, and draw many thousands of 
pounds sheer profit—as one hard-headed capitalist has done out 
of partially backing a certain play. of abnormal run—why, then, 
they deserve their luck. Moreover, in the achieving of such 
satisfactory results they have doubtless been of service to certain 
shrewd, but honest, managers, to say nothing of the companies 
and staffs that are thus enabled to find employment. 

In reply, therefore, to the query at the head of this paper, 
it may be advanced that, taking one consideration with another, 
the backer’s life, if not invariably a happy one, is often of some 
slight usefulness to a profession which deserves. support while, 
and only while, it does not stoop to degradation. And thereby 
perhaps may hang a tale—or even many. 

This question as to whether backers and syndicates are of 
use to the drama is, certainly, capable of.an entirely opposite reply 
to that just given ; for be it noted that there is quite another sort 
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of backer altogether. Sometimes he emanates from the drama- 
patronising section of the Stock Exchange, where he often 
displays the best of business qualities. But, unfortunately, he 
often imports exactly the same methods into the running of 
theatres, where, strange as it may seem, such methods do not 
always work. Of course we know that business methods are 
necessary even for theatrical affairs, though many seem to think 
and to act, otherwise. But still it is not politic to take too strict. 
a business tone into the playhouse, especially as regards dealing 
with the players. These folk are occasionally of a touchy 
character, and have to be humoured. It is the habit of some 
backers of this description—who, being accustomed to ordering 
their office employés here and there, and to being obeyed with 
mechanical regularity—to treat the ladies and gentlemen (or 
“‘artistes”) of the company as though they were indeed the 
mere puppets that a cocksure young writer in a certain young 
magazine would appear fervently to wish us to believe. Of 
course, in such cases as these, the contemptuous managerial 
behaviour is intensified in proportionate ratio to the smallness 
of the salary paid. Unhappily, however, many of the sufferers 
have to bear it—with or without grinning—for it is something 
for a player to get his or her salary in these days. 

Therefore, it will be seen that even this kind of blatant but 
business-like backer has his uses. Certainly, some financiers of 
this kind withdraw their money-support at a critical moment ; 
but, nevertheless, let us give them credit for what they do achieve 
in the keeping of financial promises. They, at all events, form 
some check to the inroads of the lately ubiquitous impresario, 
Mr. Bogus. 

But there is another, and a far worse, kind of backer; and that 
is the Lover of the Drama who takes a theatre for some lady- 
friend, who, often enough, has nothing but ambition among the 
several ingredients necessary towards the making of an actress. 
This description of backer was once very common, but he has 
to some extent died out of late, owing in part, doubtless, to 
effluxion of time, and probably, in some measure, to having lost 
the large sums he so unselfishly provided for his fair votary of 
Thalia. 

Those specimens that do exist—or who have lately come 
forward for this strange kind of financing—do their backing in 
smaller proportions than of yore. Indeed, it often takes a good 
many of them to find sufficient capital for the running of even 
one theatre. When these several backers are found, and are 
more or less amicably contracted together, the result is usually 
called a ‘‘ Syndicate.” 
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Alas! that way Chaos lies; for, in many instances, each 
backer of the group introduces a nominee of the feminine gender, 
and in few instances has the nominee any single qualification for 
the stage except good looks, plus occasionally a genius for high 
kicking. Of course each nominator insists (or is caused to insist) 
that his nominee shall have a leading character; or that, at 
least, the réle allotted to her shall be in no wise inferior to that 
given to any other nominee in thecast. Thus perplexity becomes 
rampant in the breast of the so-called “‘sole and responsible” 
manager who is put up to direct matters; and thus dire quarrels 
sometimes set in among the financial nominators. Nay, worse, 
such quarrels have occasionally been known to rage even among the 
fair nominees themselves; and to result in the weakest of such 
quarrellers going to the wall. Or, in other words, the said 
weakest—which, in this connection, means the poorest—are 
ousted by the strongest, who very properly survive, at least, 
until their respective nominators become what is called in the 
higher theatrical and financial circles—‘‘ stony broke.” Which 
sad cricis, especially in certain haphazard productions, does not. 
take long to arrive. ; 

And herein lies the chief reason why so many promising 
theatrical speculations—especially of the burlesque cr ‘‘ musical- 
play” description—fail, and fail ignominiously. If you trace 
the frequent little rift within the theatrical lute, you will often 
find that it had its origin in the quarrels of infatuated backers 
and their histrionically ignorant “‘ lady-friends.” 

And how many of such theatres are run on these lines? you 
ask. Ah! many more than ought to be, believe me. Isit worth 
while, therefore, to enquire whether such backers and “ syndi- 
cates ” as these are beneficial to the poor old British Drama? 





M. SARCEY ON IBSEN. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


M SARCEY contributes to the June number of Cosmopolis 
® an article which is at once characteristic and instructive. 
It professes to be a mere account of the reception accorded to 
Ibsen and his works in Paris, but it is really a confession of faith 
(or unfaith) on the part of M. Sarcey himself. It is, to a certain 
extent, a narrative, but it is a narrative with comments so 
frequent and elaborate that what sets out as a history ends by 
becoming a sort of personal declaration. As such, it is 
eminently interesting. It enables us to get at M. Sarcey’s point 
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of view as a critic of the theatre—to understand his intellectual 
position, to comprehend his mental limitations. 

Let it be recognised at the outset that, bourgeois and borné as 
M. Sarcey admits himself to be, he is not without the ability to 
appreciate some of the merits of the Ibsen drama. He describes 
A Doll's House as ‘‘ fort jolie et toute pleine de scénes qui sont 
d’une vérité et d’une grace exquises.” It is, he says, “une 
charmante comédie, et je ne serais pas étonné qu'elle finit par 
s’acclimater sur nos scénes de théitres parisiens.” This 
enthusiasm of his, obviously, is due at least partly to the fact that 
he claims A Doll’s House as ‘“‘ une piéce frangaise, faite avec des 
procédés que ne désavouerait point Sardou”—still, praise it he 
does. So of The Wild Duck: ‘‘ Nous avions senti comme les 
autres l’extréme mérite de certaines parties de la piéce. Nous 
avions été trés frappés de la vie intense dans ses personnages. 
Lhe role du photographe nous avait paru d’une observation 
eurieuse; celui de l’illuminé Gegers d’un rendu étonnant ; 
et combisn délicieux celui de la petite Hedwig, cette jeune 
vierge scandinave si ingénue, si tendre, si réveuse, avec un je 
ne sais quel gout de phraséologie mystique qui nous avait ravis.”’ 
.So, again, of Brand, M. Sarcey acknowledges that in that work 
there are ‘‘ des traits de génie et deux scénes d’une incomparable 
beauté.” ; 

All this tends to show that M. Sarcey is no mere bigoted 
irreconcilable of the type which condemns the Ibsen theatre en 
bloc. It is clear, too, that he came to the consideration: of that 
theatre with a mind warped and clouded, not only by provincial 
prejudice, but by a reaction against excessive réclame. The 
prejudice is frankly stated. Ghosts and A Doll's House had 
been published in 1889 in a French translation by M. Prozor ; but, 
says M. Sarcey, “‘ Les Frangais, et suriout les Parisiens, qui adorent 
le théatre, ne se mettent presque jamais en peine de lire une ceuvre 
dramatique qui n’a pas éte jouée. . . Il ne faut pas nous 
Aemander de nous former une opinion sur un drame qui n’a pas subi 
i’épreuve de la rampe. II n’existe pas pour nous—a plus forte 
raison si ce drame nous vient de l’étranger. Est-ce,’’ continues 
M. Sarcey, ‘‘fatuité folle? est-ce sérieuse conviction de notre 
supériorité réelle dans les choses de l’art dramatique? Nous:som- 
mes persuades qu’il n’y a de théatre que chez nous ; que toutes les 
scenes de l’univers vivent de nos miettes, que dans cet ordre 
@idées les étrangers ne comptent pas.” It was bad enough that 
M. Sarcey should start with this sublime indifference to the 
‘ étranger ;”’ it was still worse that the introducers, the exploiters, 
of a certain person from the North should still further repel 
this typical Parisian by blowing the Ibsen trumpet so loudly 
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and so long. ‘ Quels panégyriques!” cries indignant M. Sarcey. 
It was as if the would-be popularisers of the Norwegian poet- 
playwright had cried out, ‘“‘le soleil s’est levé; disparaissez, 
étoiles !” Apparently, the said popularisers were carried away 
by their enthusiasm, and forgot to be prudent. They did not 
attempt to conciliate M. Sarcey and men like him; ‘‘ they called 
us idiotsin advance.” How far this was the fact I do not know; 
but, if fact it were, the procedure was sadly lacking in worldly 
wisdom. 

Nor is this all. One sees that the native, the acquired, pre- 
judice of M. Sarcey was increased and strengthened by the 
manner in which the Ibsen dramas were performed in Paris. 
There were no concessions to the weaker brethren. Absolute 
realism (it appears) was sought. for in lowered lights and every- 
day methods of elocution. Poor M. Sarcey could not see, and 
could not hear! ‘C’est 4 peine si nous entendions une moitié 
du dialogue.” ‘‘ Nos metteurs en scéne ne manquaient pas, 
aussitét que se levait le rideau, de baisser la rampe, en sorte 
que les personnages avaient l’air d’ombres se promenent dans 
l’ombre.”’ . 

This, it is evident, was too much for M. Sarcey, and helped to 
make him unfavourable to the new dramatist. It is, however, 
equally certain that under no conditions whatever could the 
Ibsen theatre have commended itself, as a whole, to a personality 
constituted as M. Sarcey’s is. He is quite right, as well as quite 
honest, when he cries, ‘‘Je n’ai pas l’ame Ibsenienne . . . je 
manque d’imagination.” Here he is speaking from his. heart. 
M. Sarcey’s opposition to the Ibsen drama is‘ fundamental ; it 
goes to the roots. We may put aside, as of minor importance, 
his objection to Ghosts, that there is nothing new in it but the 
word ‘‘ revenants” (“‘c’est l’antique fatalité qui reparait sous les 
noms plus scientifiques d’hérédité et d’atavisme’’), and his similar 
objection to The Enemy of the People and The Master-Builder, 
that they are based on-“‘les lieux communs de la littérature 
romantique de 1828." M. Sarcey’s quarrel is with all that is 
most characteristic in the method of the Norwegian master. 

First of all, M. Sarcey dislikes in Ibsen the small measure of 
what, in the conventional drama, we call “‘ action,” ‘‘ movement.” 
This, he complains, is replaced by over-much talking. ‘‘ Dans 
Les Revenants [Ghosts], comme dans la plupart des piéces 
d’Ibsen, tout se passe.en conversations, en questions philo- 
sophiques agitées et débattues par des gens qui ne prennent-pas 
soin de les expliquer clairement.. Chacun des personnages 
exposait tour 4 tour son état d’ame, et ’—and here you get a 
sidelight upon the narrowness of the critic’s outlook—‘‘ ces ames 
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nous paraissaient si extraordinairement différentes des notres, 
qu’il nous était presque impossible d’entrer dans les sentiments 
qui les animaient, de saisir les mobiles dont il étaient poussés.” 
It will be seen that M. Sarcey is disturbed not only by the extent 
of the talk in Ibsen, but by what he regards as its obscurity. 
Things are not made sufficiently plain for him. He censures 
Ibsen for not “‘ presenting’ his personages more openly, for not 
“exposing” more clearly the ‘ donnée” of his works. The 
characters come in and begin to gossip about their affairs before 
we know who they themselves are, and what their affairs may be. 
It is true that gradually, little by little, the characters reveal 
themselves, and the situation becomes comprehensible ; ‘‘ mais,”’ 
cries M. Sarcey piteously, ‘‘ ce n’est pas la pure et sereine clarté 
dont nous sentons le besoin.” And then comes an utterance 
from the very depths of the veteran critic’s being :—‘‘ Oh! que je 
préfére les belles et lumineuses ordonnances de nos piéces, ou le 
-sujet dés l’abord est clairement exposé, les personnages marqués 
-de traits reconnaissables, ou le reste se déduit logiquement des 
prémisses, sans qu'il y ait jamais dans l’esprit de l’auditeur une 
hésitation ni une incertitude.” 

Here we have the bitter cry of the professional theatre-goer 
who has been nourished for the greater part of his life on the 
‘well-made play—the play of artifice, in which men and women 
are handled like counters in a game, and made to do that, and 
that only, which the playwright ordains for them—the play which 
is deliberately theatrical in its form, its tone, its expression. I 
am not saying a word against this species of drama, which has 
always existed, has a perfect right to exist, and is capable of 
yielding much pleasure to many. I am only regretting that M. 
Sarcey should have become so wedded to the method of Scribe, 
of Dumas, of Sardou, that he cannot recognise, or will not 
acknowledge, the freshness, the utility, the charm of the method 
of Ibsen. In the ordinary exercise of his duties as theatrical 
commentator M. Sarcey does well to put to himself, concerning 
the play, the question which he puts in regard to the Ibsen 
theatre: ‘‘ Je voudrais bien savoir ce qu’en penserait le public, 
jentends le vrai, le grand public.” It is for “‘ le grand public”’ 
that the daily journalist writes, and it is from the point of view 
of that public that he judges and pronounces sentence. ‘ Le 
grand public,” even now, knows little about the Ibsen theatre, 
and cares less. It would be absurd, therefore, to treat all 
dramatic productions from the Ibsen viewpoint. The big public 
wants melodrama, and domestic drama, and poetic drama—it 
wants comedy, and it wants farce ; and to none of these could the 
Ibsen method usefully be applied. But that is no reason why 
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the critic should not keep his mind open, not only to the actuali- 
ties but also to the possibilities of the Ibsen theatre, with its 
fondness for the psychological and the spiritual. 

“‘ Au théatre,” says M. Sarcey, in a very Sarceyan passage, 
“*il n’y aque ce qu’on voit qui existe.” Is this not rather an 
arrogant, not to say an ignorant, assertion? Is there no room, 
then, in the theatre for the unseen, the mystical, the nebulous, 
the suggestive? I am quite aware that there is in England 
“‘no money” in Ibsen (unless, indeed, there be some in A Doll's 
House and An Enemy of the People), any more than there is 
in Maeterlinck or Hauptmann; but the pecuniary standard is 
not always that of art. The question for students.and enthu- 
siasts is whether Ibsen does not broaden the basis of the 
drama—whether. he does not introduce a new and interesting 
principle into dramatic art—whether, for the treatment of 
certain subjects, certain moods of thought and feeling, his 
method «is not wonderfully well devised. In most plays the 
method is conventional, because the events of years, or months, 
or days have to be crowded into the three hours’ traffic of the 
stage. Ibsen fixes upon a certain epoch in the lives of his 
creations, and into that space of time compresses the outcome, 
the result, of all that has-gone before: In the every-day drama 
there isa catastrophe and a dénowement, both carefully led up to. 
Ibsen gives us the catastrophe and the dénowement without the usual 
preliminaries. He begins where most dramatists leave off, and 
sois able to approximate more closely to life and character as they 
are. 
It is quite true that the Ibsen theatre does not make for 
mere diversion. The entertainment is purely intellectual. One 
cannot recommend any play of Ibsen’s to those who desire simply 
to refresh: and recruit their jaded minds. {Ibsen demands the 
entire and unremitting attention of the auditor. Nothing in his 
dialogue can safely be neglected. If you fail to catch a sentence, 
you may miss a vital link in the chain of dramatic evidence. 
That, no doubt, is a mistake on the part of the Norwegian writer 
if he desires popularity, for, if you wish to carry the big 
public with you, you cannot be too perspicuous and 
emphatic. On the other .hand, by curtailing to the 
utmost the time-limit of his “ plots,’ Ibsen contrives to 
convey more vividly than any contemporary dramatic author tha 
idea of absolute realism in word and deed. His people say and 
do at a given point exactly what they might be expected to say 
and do. Their talk may be allusive and not too easily mastered, 
but it is talk, nevertheless, of the most life-like sort, charged 
with the liveliest emotion. It is not in this way that one writes 
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drama of the “ popular” pattern, but it is in this way that one 
writes drama of the realistic order—drama in which the mind 
and the soul of average individualities are laid bare for the in- 
spection of those who care for studies in mental and spiritual 
pathology. 


COPYRIGHT IN PERSONALITY. 
By Matcotm WaArTSsSON. 


Oo” beneficent: and wise Legislature has secured to every man 

the property which, either by hisown exertion or the gen- 
erosity of others, has accrued to him. It-has also conferred upon 
the inventor of any novelty the right, subject to certain formalities, 
of enjoying the hardly-won fruits of his labours. To counterfeit 
a registered trade-mark, to lay violent hands upon that which 
belongs to another, are acts that no person anxious to.:avoid the 
notoriety acquired by a sensational appearance in the dock is 
likely to perpetrate. . All this is as it should be. Just as some 
people are born into the world lacking the proper colour-sense, 
so others enter and pass through it wholly unable from first to last 
to appreciate the difference existing between the words meum et 
tuum. It is to stimulate such persons to a due regard for their 
significance that laws have been enacted. In this way the happy 
possessor of a purse, however trashy it may be, can rest easy in 
his :mind that,:should it be stolen, he will have at least the 
sympathetic co-operation of the police on his side. Here, it will 
be observed, we have to deal with tangible articles. But there: 
are other kinds of property of a less concrete description to which, 
unfortunately, equal indulgence is not extended. No one need 
be reminded of the difficulty experienced by novelists and play-- 
wrights in obtaining adequate protection for their ideas. That, 
however, is a question which has been so frequently and so 
exhaustively discussed that there is no need to do more than 
refer to it at present. Ideas, after all, are elusive things and not 
easy to define. Moreover, they have an uncomfortable knack of 
occurring to two or more persons at the same moment. 

There is, on the other hand, a certain sort of property, of 
which the law, as: now constituted, takes absolutely no cog- 
nisance. The title of this article sufficiently indicates to what 
I allude. ‘‘ Copyright in Personality” is a meaningless term 
so far as it possesses any legal efficacy. Yet there exists one 
class of people whose chief stock-in-trade is their personality— 
who depend mainly upon it for their daily bread—who without 
it would be practically helpless. Of what elements exactl y it is 
composed it would be hard tosay; butthatit enterslarge . 
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the question of an actor’s or an actress’s popularity there can- 
not be a doubt. To them it is what brains are to an author, 
hands to an artisan, eyes to a painter. The dramatic artist who 
cannot claim it as a possession will in these days never rise to 
greatness. Some, although few, there are who pin their faith 
to impersonation, but their hold upon the public is slight com- 
pared with that obtained by their more fortunate brethren. To 
be gifted with a personality is on the stage to be favoured in 
more senses than one by the gods. 

In the circumstances it might be supposed that actors would 
be inclined to deal prudently with an article of such value; 
that they would hesitate to squander it uselessly; that they 
would endeavour in some way to establish a right to their own 
property. _I have noticed recently thai several papers have 
started a competition, in which the public is invited to take part, 
in order to decide who is the handsomest actor and who the 
prettiest actress on the metropolitan stage. I should like for a 
moment to ask what would be the sensations of those concerned 
were a rival-jonrnal to adopt this silly and impertinent fashion, 
and beg its readers to name the most vulgar-minded editor or 
the most ‘scurrilous journalist in Lonuon. And as the vogue 
continued to spread, we should gradually be permitted to know 
who was the ugliest stockbroker, and who the most elegant 
member of Parliament. Did ‘‘ Copyright in Personality ”’ exist, 
a spectacle so offensive and degrading would certainly never be 
allowed. Imagine the feelings of the man who learns that the 
tag-rag and bob-tail of London have been requested to pronounce 
judgment upon his personal appearance, and that they have 
graciously agreed to acclaim him the handsomest among his 
fellows; or those of the actress, whose name, along with a hundred 
others, is carelessly flung to the rabble, in order that it may con- 
descendingly declare which of the lot pleases it most. If good 
taste and courtesy will not suffice to hinder occurrences of the 
kind, surely there ought to be some way of protecting innocent 
people from exposure to such humiliation.! 

Yet, however we may condemn the editorial instinct that 
prompts its possessor to seek notoriety and an increased 
circulation by the least praiseworthy means, it will hardly be 
contended that its victims are entirely free from blame. In the 
words of Coventry Patmore, they fail only too often ‘‘ to com- 
prehend and wear the crown of their despised prerogative.” 
The merchant who openly decries his own wares in the market- 
place can hardly be surprised if the public is quick to agree with 
him. The members of the theatrical profession have, in great 
measure, only themselves to thank for the freedom with which 
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their names are bandied about. And here I am tempted to pass 
from the general to the particular, Charity, we all know, is | 
reputed to cover a multitude of sins, but there are some which 
even its protective mantle can neither conceal nor excuse. 
During the past month or two we have had a number of appeals 
made to the liberality of the public on behalf of deserving cases. 
Against these I have nothing to say. But there is one feature of 
such performances which calls for remark. That pretty young 
actresses should for the nonce constitute themselves programme- 
sellers is a circumstance peculiarly acceptable, no doubt, to the 
blasé playgoer. That they, however, should conduct themselves 
after the manner of the elderly harpies employed at the Paris 
theatres can only “ make the judicious grieve.” Obviously, they 
are trading upon their personality and in so far cheapening 
themselves. What is the result? The other day, to give an 
example, a number of young actresses consented to act in the 
capacity mentioned at a bazaar organised in aid of the funds of a 
well-known hospital. To their surprise and indignation, they were 
received by the authorities as menials, and treated accordingly. 
There is no need to particularise further, but I sincerely hope that 
the lesson will be taken as,a useful warning. ‘When actors and 
actresses show that they uuve ceased to respect themselves and 
their art, they must not be astonished if that section of the 
public which enjoys the command of more sovereigns than brains 
should hasten to profit by the circumstance. 

I have quoted two examples as instances of what surely must 
be regarded by every right-minded person as a pernicious prac- 
tice. In one case an actor finds himself involuntarily the subject 
of a competition which is an insult to himself, and a discredit to 
all participating init. To make a raree-show of a man is in 
truth to degrade him to the level:of.a society beauty. In the 
other, actresses of their own accord contribute to an exhibition 
in which modesty has no place, and smiling rapacity wins the 
first prize. Do these young ladies, I wonder, ever reflect that 
by this cheapening of their personality they are helping materially 
to ruin their own prospects? In the old days an actor was 
seldom to be seen except behind the footlights. Such seclusion 
is, of course, no longer practicable in view of the publicity 
accorded by society and the press to his doings. Possibly he 
has gained, in a pecuniary sense, as much as, in an artistic one, 
he has lost by the change. But there is a point beyond which 
even he cannot afford to go. That point is reached when his 
features are exposed to public competition; when his face 
becomes the fortune of any cheap-jack editor who cares to put it 
up toauction. The fault, Iam glad to declare, is not the actor’s, 
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with whom one can only sympathise. But that such things 
should be possible renders the question inevitable,—If in other 
classes of property, why not also “ Copyright in Personality” ? 


THE FATHER OF THE TERRYS. 
By ArtHuR Escort. 


ees welcorae return of the Lyceum company to England has 

been marked by a sorrowful incident. Radiant over her 
unbroken succession of triumphs in the United States, eagerly 
looking forward to another meeting with her kinsfolk, and having 
no reason to suppose that she was on the eve of a heavy bereave- 
ment, Miss Ellen Terry, with Sir Henry Irving and other 
comrades, left New York on her homeward voyage on the 20th 
of May. On arriving at Liverpool she heard of the death of her 
father, which had occurred two or three days previously. 

Mr. Benjamin Terry—he called himself Ben—had reached a 
good old age, having been born in the autumn of 1817. I under- 
stand that he was distantly related to that Daniel Terry who 
rose to distinction on the stage early in the present century, who 
for a short time was one of the lessees of the old Adelphi, who 
turned several of the Waverley novels into plays, and who aided 
Theodore Hook in not a few of his practical jokes. Becoming 
an actor by profession in his teens, Mr. Ben Terry achieved 
considerable success in the provinces, especially at Glasgow. 
He supported Macready in more than one piece, and at a later 
period was engaged by Charles Kean for the Princess’s Theatre. 
In or about 1840 he married a clever and beautiful actress, Miss 
Ballard, of whom Macready, usually hard to please, had many 
pleasant things to say. Kean’s historic management of the 
Princess’s ended in 1859, and a few years afterwards, Mr. Terry, 
with his wife, retired into private life. Mrs. Terry, winsome to 
the last, died in 1892. 

Though of no ordinary talents, Mr. Ben Terry will be remem- 
bered chiefly as the father of one of the most remarkable families 
known to our stage. Miss Kate Terry, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss 
Marion Terry, Miss Florence Terry, and Mr. Fred Terry were 
successively born to him. Partly owing to his influence, but 
still more to her own talents, the first was selected by Charles 
Kean to play Arthur in his revival of King John when she was 
only ten years of age. Subsequently, under the same manage- 
ment, she was Ariel in The Tempest, Cordelia in King Lear, and 
the Boy in Henry V. Before long she became one of the 
luminaries of her profession, from which, as a consequence of her 
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marriage to Mr. Arthur Lewis, she withdrew in 1867. Of Miss 

Ellen Terry—her successor in juvenile parts at the Princess’s— | 
it is needless to speak; both England and America hail her as 

the most representative actress of our time, and the verdict is 

not one to be set aside. Miss Marion Terry is a delightful 

exponent of true womanliness; Miss Florence Terry (Mrs. 

Morris), who died this year, developed a marked aptitude for the 

stage during a too-brief public career; Mr. Fred Terry does not 

fall below the high standard of art and taste which his sisters 
have raised. Another member of the family, Mr. Charles Terry, 

is the father of the clever child-actress in A Man’s Shadow. 

Altogether, Mr. Ben Terry had much to brighten his declining 

years. Of venerable aspect, refined in manner, and unobtrusively 

proud of the gifts of his children, he will long be missed at 

important first-nights, particularly at the Lyceum. 


THE LATE SHAH AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
By F. C. BuRNAND. 


“The death of the Shah recalls to mind an interesting incident in stage 
history. During his first visit to this country, in 1873, he was caricatured 
in a piece at the Opéra Comique, even to the extent of being introduced 
with a string of pawn-tickets round his neck. Down came the irate Lord 
Chamberlain upon the management for what was undoubtedly a breach of 
good taste, and Mr. Corrie, who represented his majesty, had to present 

ent irely different appearance.”—The Theatre, June, 1896. 


t ia piece was mine. It was called Kissi-Kissi, brought out 

at the Opéra Comique during Mr. Hingston’s management. 
The Lord Chamberlain had duly licensed it, and, therefore, had 
read the dialogue. Mr. Corrie, as it happened, was not unlike 
the Shah, and when he had darkened his complexion and 
assumed the costume the resemblance was striking. The house 
was crowded; the piece an immediate and unequivocal success. 
The next day the Lord Chamberlain threatened to stop 
its performance unless Mr. Corrie gave up his impersonation 
of the Shah. It was represented to the Licenser (Mr. W. B. 
Donne) that the actor happened facially to resemble his majesty. 
So Mr. Donne philosophically decided that all parties would be 
satisfied if Mr. Corrie did not darken his skin. Thereupon we 
made him white; yet, somehow, he looked more like the Shah 
than ever. The audience highly appreciated the joke, and 
laughed even more at the white-washed Shah than they had at 
him when he was a mahogany of the deepest dye. Finally he 
settled down into a whitey-brown, and, in this colour, enjoyed.a 
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very long run. The French operetta which afforded the plot 
and music was L’Ile de Tulipatan. But in this there nad been 
no Shah, and I quite forget how he was introduced. 


MR. KUHE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
By H. Hamittron FYFE. 


BOOK “by a musician about other musicians ”’ is, as Mr. 
Kuhe remarks in his preface, something of a novelty; 
and in these days when the quest of ‘‘some new thing” is 
pursued as assiduously as ever it was by the Athenians of old, 
it is a favourable omen for a book that it breaks fairly new 
ground. . And the omen which thus meets us at the outset 
is in this case fully justified by the result. Valuable as a 
record, and entertaining by reason of its pleasant gossip and 
neatly related anecdotes, My Musical Recollections, deserves 
to win a wide popularity. All who are privileged to know the 
author were confident that a volume of his reminiscences must 
prove highly interesting,.and would bear the impress of the 
genial humour that distinguishes him ; but few can have looked 
for such a wealth of memories, such a flow of capital ‘“ ana,” 
a volume so comprehensive, or a style so happy. The fault 
one is inclined to find with the book is that too little is heard 
of Mr. Kuhe himself—of his own life, that is to say, his own 
struggles and triumphs, his own experiences on his way through 
the world of music. He is far from falling into the fault “ of 
thrusting forward any one’s identity to the exclusion of other 
and more interesting personalities ;’’ but then this is a fault 
so often found in works of this kind that we ought not to 
complain, perhaps, when we find an author going to the opposite 
extreme. 
_ When Wilhelm Kuhe, a young man of twenty-two, arrived 
in London in the year 1845, the musical condition of the 
English nation was very different from that of to-day. The 
concert-halls of the metropolis could be numbered upon the 
fingers of one hand. In the winter there were hardly any 
concerts at all, and the surfeit of May and June was balanced 
by musical starvation throughout the rest of the year. It was, 
of course, exceptional for a performer to be of English nation- 
ality, and the “foreign importations”’ sang and played the 
same pieces over and over again so often that their audiences, 
save at private parties, where everyone talked and no one 
istened, had their patience subjected to a severe strain. 
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Especially irritating to any one of discriminating taste was this 
habit of keeping to the same repertories by reason of the poor 
and uninteresting quality of the programmes. At miscellaneous : 
concerts one heard mostly hackneyed operatic airs, ballads not 
of the best kind, and “instrumental solos of a character so 
trashy that anyone venturing to play them nowadays at 
a concert of any importance would run a serious risk of - 
being hooted off the platform.” The length of the programmes, 
too, was almost beyond belief. Concerts used to begin 
at half-past one in the afternoon, and the proprietors of St. 
James’s Hall, when it was first built, had a clause in their agree- 
ments with concert-givers stipulating that the entertainment 
must not last beyond six o’clock! Sir Julius Benedict’s concerts 
used, however, to continue till seven! This same readiness to 
give plenty for the public’s money prevailed also at the Opera, 
where, on the occasion of Mr. Kuhe’s first visit, he heard the 
whole of Il Puritani, then saw a ballet, next listened to a scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, and finally came away before the 
last item, consisting of another ballet. Mr. Kuhe tells an 
amusing story of one of his own concerts at which the pro- 
gramme was exceedingly long. At the end of it came Ask Noth- 
ing More, and one of the performers remarked quietly that he did 
not think it was likely the audience would ask anything more 
after sitting through twenty-four pieces. In1845it was quantity 
and not quality that was most in request. 

Yet, what else could be expected when musical education was 
in such a half-alive condition? We have seen from the recently 
published Life of Dr. Hawtrey how, when he became head- 
master of Eton, in succession to the redoubtable Keate, it was 
regarded as little better than waste of time to devote attention 
to any subject outside the classics; how mathematics had in the 
thirties only just begun to be recognised as a necessary branch of 
teaching; how even Hawtrey, the reformer, gravely doubted the 
possibility of ever having French and German placed in the 
regular course of study. So it was with music. Girls “learnt” 
it at boarding-schools, and went home to torture their friends’ 
ears with “‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,” or ‘“‘ The Battle of Prague ;”” 
boys got no musical training at all. In 1845, the Royal Academy 
of Music was the only important institution of its kind in 
London, or indeed in England. Fifty years has brought about 
a remarkable change in this direction, and with the spread of 
musical culture has come the establishment of those amateur vocal 
and orchestral societies which are doing such excellent work. 
Hardly a family now among what we call the upper- 
middle class but owns one or more girl music-students 
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—and students in earnest, devoted to music as an art, 
not merely as a lady-like diversion. Scarce a pupil at 
any of the great institutions such as the Royal Academy 
or the Royal College, or even those to be found in the provinces, 
who could not do what all the artists at the Italian Opera (save 
old Lablache) were unable to do in 1845—+tell an A flat when 
they heard itsung. This Mr. Kuhe records as an undoubted fact 
—that when Pischek, the baritone, sang up to this note, only 
one of the assembled singers could be positive as to what it was! 
No, in spite of the greatness of the singers of those early days 
—and what a list of names it is that we find in the book, with 
something fresh and interesting told about nearly everyone !—in 
spite of the palmy days of opera (these came later) when 
London boasted two opera-houses. Mr. Kuhe is not in any 
degree a laudator temporis acti at the expense of the present. 
“The difference between 1845 and 1895 is wholly in favour of the 
present generation, and from one point of view of those who 
minister to their artistic wants.” 

The.one point of view seems to be the remunerative. Many 
an instance does Mr. Kuhe give of the difference between fees and 
salaries paid in bygone days and salaries and fees paid now. 
This contrast was dealt with by Mr. Ernest Kuhe in his 
interesting article on the subject of ‘‘ Singers and their Salaries ” 
in The Theatre last August, so it is needless to dwell upon it 
now. But one may remark in passing that it seems hardly a 
strong argument to say :“‘ The first time Sims Reeves appeared 
at a concert of mine in London I gave him, according to his 
terms, ten guineas. On the last occasion he sang for me in the 
metropolis he received 100 guineas.” It is only natural that a 
veteran singer, who has held an assured position for a very long 
period, should be able to command a far larger price than a 
young artist, already popular, no doubt, but with the world yet 
to conquer. 

To Mr.. Sims Reeves, by the way, Mr. Kuhe devotes some 
very interesting pages. He is severe upon those who blame the 
great tenor for appearing in public after he was supposed to have 
retired finally, and hints plainly that it is a case of “‘ necessity 
compels.” 

Is it conceivable, one might well ask, that an artist, nervous, highly strung, 
sensitive to the tips of his fingers, would undergo the ordeal of singing in 
public and courting comparative failure with the memory of past triumphs ever 
present in his mind, if necessity did not compel him to do so? And is 
not the very fact that an artist, who, so to speak, has had the world at his feet. 
and carried all before him in days of yore, should be driven to this necessity, 
enough in itself to inspire feelings of deep.commiseration and disarm censure ? 
Let the plain truth be spoke. Those who talk so glibly about the ‘‘ palmy 
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days ” of Sims Reeves are seemingly oblivious to the fact that there was a time 
when artists, were they ever so great, did not and could not command the 
exorbitant and almost prohibitive terms which obtain nowadays on the 
concert platform and the lyric stage. In those ‘‘palmy days,” even a public 
idol like Sims Reeves would not have dreamt in his wildest moments of asking 
more than 20 or 25 guineas for singing a few ballads or in an oratorio ; and it 
was not till many years after—at a time when failing health often prostrated 
him with nervousness, and he was compelled again and again to disappoint 
audiences and thereby suffer heavy pecuniary losses—that he really obtained 
high terms. Indeed, I do not think I am outside the mark when I hazard the 
belief that he lost as much money by not singing as he ever made by ful- 
filling engagements. 


Generosity is the keynote of Mr. Kuhe’s references to those of 
his fellow-musicians about whom he writes. There is not an 
ill-natured word spoken of anyone, and when he cannot praise 
or dwell upon the amiable personal qualities of those with whom 
in the course of a long and honourable career he has come into 
contact, he touches their foibles lightly, and always with good 
humour. All the great singers, composers, conductors, and in- 
strumentalists of the past half-century find a place in these 
pages. With nearly all who have attained any eminence in the 
musical profession during that period Mr. Kuhe has been 
personally acquainted, and, related in a bright, unassuming 
manner, his recollections at first hand are naturally of great 
interest. Among those who arouse his enthusiasm is Sir Arthur 
Sullivan—‘ the most versatile and prolific musician England has 
ever known.” And he tells an amusing story to illustrate the 
wide popularity of the delightful Mikado: While he was staying 
with a friend in Germany, the son of the house arrived after a 
week’s visit to Berlin. Questioned as to what. plays and operas 
he had heard, he declared that he had been only to The Mikado. 
A friend had taken him to see it on the first night of his stay in 
the capital, and he had been so pleased with it that he spent 
each evening of the week in listening to Sullivan’s music and 
applauding Gilbert’s jokes. The father received the story with 
gome doubt, but a few weeks afterwards he himself. saw the 
piece at Frankfort, and then he at once expressed his entire 
belief in his son’s account of his doings, and added that he no 
longer wondered at the boy’s enthusiasm. Of Liszt, Mr. Kuhe 
has plenty to tell, and there are one or two stories that seem to 
be new of Von Bulow’s trenchant wit; while of Rubinstein’s 
peculiarities, of Jenny Lind’s generosity and kindness, of 
Lablache’s amusing adventures, of Madame Patti’s triumphs, -of 
Trebelli’s fascination and humour, of Mario’s magnificence, of 
Rossini’s quaint ways, of the characteristics, in fact, of number- 
less notable people, we hear much that is new and entertaining. 
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Portraits. 





MR. CHARLES FULTON. 


he the subject of this little memoir we have another illustration 
of the class recently referred to by the Lord Chief Justice as 
gentleman playactors—of the group of rising actors who, origi- 
nally intended for one of the learned professions, have been 
attracted to the stage, as we pointed out a few months ago, by 
the increased respect in which it has been held during the last 
quarter of a century. Mr. Charles Fulton, long dear to Adelphi 
audiences, is the eldest son of the late Mr. Edward Foss, Under- 
Sheriff of London in 1827-8, one of the founders of the Incor- 
porated Law Society (of which he was President in 1842 and 
1843), magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Kent, and, above 
all, the autbor of so classic a work as the Lives of the Judges 
of England. Late in life he married Maria Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Hutchins. Born in 1857, Mr. Charles 
Fulton, as he elects to call himself, was educuted at Marlborough 
and on the Continent. Like his father, he was intended for the 
law, but never went to the Bar. He first appeared on the stage 
about thirteen years ago, under the management of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. He made steady and continuous progress, obtaining 
before long a marked success as Thorold Tresham in Browning’s 
Blot on the Scutcheon—a character, by the way, of enormous 
length. One of the most artistic of impersonations in a small 
way that the modern stage has seen was his Lord Asgarbey in 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Judah, in which, at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, Mr. Willard achieved one of his remarkable triumphs. 
For some years past Mr. Fulton has been a member of the 
Adelphi company, contributing in a marked way to the success 
which has usually rewarded their efforts. One of his brothers, 
Mr. George Foss, has also taken to the stage with excellent 
prospects. Mr. Fulton is the chairman of the committee of the 
Green Room Club, which may claim to be the most representa- 
tive institution of its kind, and to the prosperity of which he has 
added in no slight degree. His favourite home is at Totteridge, 
in the fine Tudor house that was occupied by Lady Rachel 
Russell, after the execution of her husband, Lord William 
Russell, in 1683. Mr. Fulton is an English gentleman in the 
best sense of the term, and has the gifts to justify the supposi- 
tion that he will take high rank as an actor. 
Cc 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE hot weather has continued to exercise its baneful 

influence upon the attendance at the theatres, a circum- 

stance of which the numerous changes of programme afford 
abundant although unpleasant proof. 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE —.” 


A Play, in Four Acts, by Srpney Grunpy. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, June 10. 
Mr. Armitage, J.P. .. Mr. Kenpat, Grace Armitage .. Miss NELLIE CAMPBELL. 


Rev. Luke Dormer .. Mr. H, Kemsre. Mrs. Cragg.. .. .. Mrs. CHARLes SENNETT. 
Philip Curzon .. .. Mr. Nutcompe Govtp. Servant .. .. .. Miss Frances Owen. 
Lawrence Armitage Mr. Ropney EpGcumBeE. Mrs. Armitage.. .. Mrs. KENpAL. 

Mr. Grundy’s latest play reveals the author in his most 
serious and didactic mood. The circumstance, we fear, is 
likely to militate against the prolonged prosperity of a piece 
which, by virtue of those very qualities that commend it to 
the earnest student of the stage, makes but a slender appeal 
to the general public. ‘‘ The Greatest of These —” is a piece a 
thése. In writing it Mr. Grundy has unfortunately forgotten 
that the first law of the dramatist is to be dramatic. Appa- 
rently he has become so enamoured of his theme that other and 
equally important considerations have been permitted to drop out 
-of sight, the result being a play which possesses both the merits 
and defects of a long sermon. Of action there is little, of 
controversial discussion much. Mr. Grundy, moreover, has 
committed the mistake of over-stating his case. In order to 
obtain the fullest measure of sympathy for the erring heroine, 
he has made her pharisaical husband a prig of such monumental 
proportions as to be almost incredible. Hypocrisy, so portrayed, 
becomes an ineffective caricature. These objections stated, it 
is pleasant to be able to congratulate Mr. Grundy upon the 
singularly earnest, thoughtful, and dignified character of his 
work, which we do not hesitate to say forms the most important 
contribution he has so far given to the stage. The story is 
simple. Ten years before its beginning, Mrs. Armitage, wife 
of a stern, unbending, and puritanical rigorist, had fled from 
her home with a certain Philip Curzon. Although readmitted 
to her husband’s house, the fault has never been forgiven or 
forgotten. A promise has been exacted and granted that no 
further communication shall take place between the culprits. 
But the long arm of coincidence decrees that Lawrence, 
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Mrs. Armitage’s beloved son, shall become involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, and that, having forged a bill in order to save 
himself, the document shall fall into Curzon’s hands. Eager 
to rescue her boy from disgrace, Mrs. Armitage hastens to her 
old lover’s chambers, where, unluckily, she is discovered by an 
interfering old clergyman, who at once reports the circumstance 
to her husband, at whose hands the unfortunate lady once 
more suffers banishment. Armitage eventually learns the real 
reason of his wife’s visit to Curzon, and, moved by remorse, 
takes her back to his arms. The dialogue of the play, although 
one misses the author’s accustomed touches of humour, is 
throughout of a noble and sustained character, and full of 
stimulating sentiment. In Mrs. Armitage, Mrs. Kendal finds 
a part admirably suited to her later and maturer method. 
Since she was last seen in London she has succeeded in toning 
down her excessive energy, and now acts with a quiet sincerity 
that is eminently effective. The mantle of the priggish husband 
sits somewhat uneasily on Mr. Kendal’s shoulders—one can 
hardly believe in the reality of his harsh and unforgiving creed— 
but Mr. Kendal in any but a genial part must always be 
something of an anomaly.. The remaining members of the cast 
were all excellent. 





Maapa. 


A Play,in Four Acts, by Hermann SuDERMANN, faithfully translated from the original by Lovis N. 
Parker. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, June 3. 


Leopold Schwartze Mr. James FERNANDEZ. Heffterdingk .. Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Magda ee «+ «+ Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL. Dr. von Keller .. Mr. Scorr Burst. 
Marie.. .. .. .. Miss Saran BRookE. | Professor Beckmann Mr. Murray HatHorn. 
Augusta .. .. .. Mrs. E. H. BRooxe. | Von Klebs .. .. Mr. J. Fisher WHITE. 
Franziska von Wen- Frau von Klebs .. Miss Bessie Pace. 
diowski .. .. .. Miss AniceE MANSFIELD. Frau von Elirich Miss Apport FULLER. 


| 
Lieut. Max von | Frau Schumann Miss De Bure. 
Wendlowski.. .. Mr, Frank GILLMors. | Theresa e- ee Miss Martanne CALDWELL. 


So much has been written and said regarding Sudermann’s now 
well-known drama, Heimat, that wemay beexcused for not re-enter- 
ing here upon the subject at any length. The version presented at 
the Lyceum under the title of Magda is announced as a 
‘faithful translation” by Mr. Louis N. Parker, who, we hasten 
to say, has done his work with great skill and tact. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible not to recognise that the play suffers materially by 
a change ofatmosphere. Typically German as it is in every respect, 
one must be imbued with the spirit of the Fatherland fully to 
comprehend its significance. The tyranny exercised by old 
Schwartze over his family would scarcely be understood among 
us, and if understood would at once be resented. For these 
and other reasons, Magda can never appeal to an English 
audience with such force as toa German one. The play, never- 
theless, possesses brilliantly dramatic moments, otherwise it 
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would scarcely have attracted the attention of three artists so 
famous as Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Signora Duse, and Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell. Of these we must admit regretfully that the 
last is the least satisfactory in the title-part. Mrs. Campbell 
appears to forget that there is such a thing as dignity in passion. 
Her Magda is more or less a replica of her Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, although the characters differ greatly in more 
regards than that of mere nationality. Mrs. Campbell, not- 
withstanding, has given us nothing finer than her scene with 
Von Keller in the third act. It is to be regretted that the high 
level which she reaches there is not maintained throughout. As 
the uncompromising father, Mr. James Fernandez, if he does not 
quite make us forget Herr Adolph Klein, gave a forcible and 
highly-strung performance that only suffered from a slight tendency 
towards over-deliberation. Of the various representatives of 
Heffterdingk, the kind-hearted clergyman, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
is quite the best. None has shown in so marked a degree the 
earnest, persuasive, and lovable nature of the man. Mr. Scott 
Buist furnished a carefully-finished portrait of Von Keller, while 
Mr. Frank Gillmore made a manly young lieutenant. 





Tue ScHooL FOR SCANDAL. 


Revival of Sheridan’s Comedy at the Lyceum Theatre, June 20. 


Sir Peter Teazle .. Mr. Wi~LiAm FARREN. Moses .. na .- Mr. Frep THORNE. 
Sir Oliver Surface... Mr. Epwarp RIGHTON. Snake. ~ .. Mr. SypNEY WaRDEN. 
Sir Benjamin Back- Trip Mr. NoRMAN ForRBEs. 

bite . -. Mr. Cyrin Mauve. Sir Harry Bumper. . Mr. Jack ROBERTSON. 
Joseph Surface -- Mr. Forses RoBEeRTSON. Sir Toby F Mr. J. 8. CRAWLEY. 
Charles Surface .. Mr. Frep Terry. Lady Teazle .. Mrs. Pareick CAMPBELL. 
Crabtree oe -- Mr, AntHUR Woop. Mrs. Candour -- Miss Rose LEcLERcQ. 
Careless ee -- Mr, Frank GILLMore. Lady Sneerwell .. Miss Henrie TTA Watson. 
Rowley ee Mr. CoaRLEs DopswoRTH. Maria . ° Miss SaraH BROOKE. 


It is, unfortunately, becoming more ‘and more apparent that 
our young actors and actresses possess little sympathy with, or 
appreciation of, the old school of comedy, of which Sheridan’s 
masterpiece is an enduring example. In Mr. William Farren 
we have an artist who, on the other hand, understands and is 
able to give form and substance to the modes and manners of the 
last century. From his father and his grandfather he has 
inherited the traditions that cling around such parts as Sir Peter 
Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute, of which he is now practically 
the only living representative. The management of the Lyceum 
is, accordingly, lucky in having succeeded in securing his services 
for the latest revival of The School for Scandal. Upon his perform- 
ance as Sir Peter it would besuperfluous to comment. At every 
point it conforms to the requirements of the character. In it 
humour and dignity are combined with the finest effect, while in 
presence of the actor one seems to breathe the very atmosphere of 
theeighteenth century. Unhappily, Mr. Farren stands almostalone 
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in this respect. Mr. Edward Righton’s Sir Oliver is, it is true, 
modelled on excellent lines, and shows clearly that he has studied 
in the same school as Mr.Farren. But, apart from these two, 
the Lyceum revival reveals a plentiful lack of the true spirit of old 
comedy. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in particular, as Lady Teazle, 
shows that even the charm of a fascinating personality is powerless 
to reconcile us to a reading of which modernity is the chief and 
most striking feature. In her performance we miss also any hint 
or suggestion of the country girl ‘‘ who never knew luxury 
beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of 
a race ball.” Frankly, we begin to fear, although we still hope 
to be converted, that Mrs. Campbell is an actress merely of one 
part, and that she can only play—Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Joseph is an exceedingly thoughtful and 
careful study ; while Mr. Fred Terry makes a sprightly, genial, 
and vivacious Charles. Mr. Cyril Maude gives an amusing 
sketch of Sir Benjamin, albeit his continuous giggle becomes at 
last a trifle irritating, and Miss Rose Leclercq a characteristic 
rendering of Mrs. Candour. For the rest, if the cast fails in one 
or two unimportant respects, it is, at any rate, as thoroughly 
adequate as one can hope to secure in these days, when the 
donning of patch and wig has become an obsolete fashion. 





CARMEN. 


A Dramatic Version, in Four Acts, of ProsPER Mertmétz’s Novel, by Henry Hamitton. Produced 
at the Gaiety Theatre, June 6. 


Don José Libengor Mr. CHaruEs DaLTon. Beppo.. .. .. .. Mr. T. Courtice. 

Don Manoel Sarceda Mr. THomas Kinoston. Dolores .. .. .. Miss Lena ASHWELL, 
Lucas Mendez... .. Mr. Luio1 LAaBLAcHE. Lisa .. .. .. «.. Miss Eva WiILuiaMs. 
Bernal D’Aila .. .. Mr. J. R. Cravurorp. Anita .. .. .. .. Miss Herena Dacre. 
Priest .. .. .. .. Mr. Acton Bonp. Teresa +» «+ «+. Miss ALExes LEIGHTON. 
Pedro Diaz. .. .. Mr. George HuMPHREY. | Inez .. .. .. «- Miss May Marsnatt. 
Dancaire .. .. .. Mr.G.R. Foss. |} Juanma... .. .. .. Miss Mapcz Merapows. 
Remendado .. .. Mr. GraEME GORING. | Carmen .. .. .. Miss OtGa NETHERSOLE. 
Lillas Pastia .. .. Mr. ALBERT Sims. 


When it is stated that Carmen was withdrawn after a fort- 
night’s run, enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the general 
trend of public opinion regarding the piece. For ourselves, we 
can only express our hearty satisfaction at the result. It is 
indeed difficult to speak in moderate terms of a performance that 
outrages good taste and good sense at every turn. Let us in 
fairness add that the adapter is in this respect less to be blamed 
than the principal artist concerned. Mr. Hamilton, it is true, 
has sufficient to answer for without taking the responsibility 
of another’s sins upon his shoulders. His ‘‘ dramatic version” 
of Merimée’s well-known story is tedious, cumbersome, and 
commonplace. But it is not inherently vulgar. This element 
it was left fur Miss Olga Nethersole to supply. The task could 
not have been entrusted to more capable hands. Miss Nethersole 
is nothing if not thorough. Her conception of Carmen is that 
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of a gutter-bred wanton, lavish of hideous winks and suggestive 
leers. With misdirected conscientiousness she provides a portrait 
of such a creature, executed in colours that leave nothing to 
the imagination of the spectator. The subject is too repulsive 
to be dwelt upon. Miss Nethersole is a clever actress within 
certain limits. But she may be assured she is more likely to 
ruin than to enhance her reputation by exhibitions of such 
a description. The public is always ready to welcome talent ; 
it has even a wholesome love for eccentricity; for mere mon- 
strosity, however, it has no liking. In the clearest and most 
convincing manner it has shown that it will not have this 
Carmen at any price. The lesson, we sincerely trust, will not 
be lost upon Miss Nethersole. 

Of Mr. Hamilton’s share of the work we have incidentally 
spoken. Although free to draw liberally both upon the novel 
and the opera, his ‘‘ dramatic version” is anything but a success- 
ful effort. The story is altogether too thin to furnish material 
for a four-act play, nor is its tenuity rendered less apparent by 
the author’s trick of overburdening it with a quantity of 
words. Again and again, scenes evidently intended to im- 
press by a sense of tragedy only served to provoke laughter, 
while, owing to the artists’ disinclination to ‘“‘ speak up,” 
much that might perhaps have been effective went for 
nothing. Against the growing feeling of depression, Mr. 
Charles Dalton, as Don José, battled bravely. Although there 
was little in his performance to suggest the fiery and impetuous 
Basque, he acted, at any rate, with consistent force and energy. 
Miss Lena Ashwell gave a pretty and pleasing sketch of José’s 
sweetheart, Dolores. Her monotonous method of diction and 
awkward carriage seriously tend, however, to counterbalance her 
natural gifts. Miss Alexes Leighton, on the other hand, scored 
heavily by her clever acting and clear enunciation at a moment 
when it required exceptional ability to hold the attention of the 
audience. The remaining characters were little more than 
sketches, but it would be unjust to pass over without a word of 
praise the Don Manoel of Mr. Thomas Kingston, the Lucas 
Mendez of Mr. Luigi Lablache, or the Lisa of Miss Eva 
Williams. 





THE QUEEN’sS PRocTOR. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by Herman Menrivarz, adapted from Divorgons, A MM. Victorien 
Sardou and E. De Najac. Produced at the Royalty Theatre, June 2 


ay hen ag ~! one. Gardener... .. .. Mr. Marcatrn Woop. 

, MF. - Mr. Artuvur BovrcuHier. Boy .. .. .. +. Master Borromtry. 
rhe OBaaue, He. Mr. a BayntTux,. - & Crofton .. Miss Viotet VansRuGsH. 
Ceesar Borgi -- Mr. W. G. Extior. Lady Roller... .. Miss E. Scorr Daymar. 
Joaeph Popplecombe Mr Mr. p thnk HENDRIE. The Hon. Miss 

. Marx KIncHoRNE. Pilkington.. .. Miss Hetzn Rovs. 
Thompson .. «- Mr. CHaRBLEs TROODE. Mrs. Maydew .. Miss MaseL BEaRpsLEy. 
Stokes .. .. .. Mr. Henny Kirts. Williams .. .. Miss KatTuaringe Stewart. 


It is pleasant to meet once more with the name of so skilful 
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and witty a writer as Mr. Herman Merivale on a London playbill. 
It is even more pleasant to find that, despite his recent illness, 
he retains all his old powers of brilliancy and humour. If 
Divorgons had to be turned into English, it could hardly have 
been more effectively done than in The Queen’s Proctor. Person- 
ally, we are disposed to think that it would have been wiser to 
preserve the French locale, and to allow the characters to retain 
their original nationality. Mr. Merivale believes otherwise, and 
we are quite prepared to admit that he has grappled fairly 
successfully with the difficulties in his way. Even he, however, 
has been unable to avoid all the pitfalls that beset the path of 
the ready adapter, or to elude the incongruities that inevitably 
arise in the process of converting an essentially French comedy 
into an English one. Such slight defects an audience anxious 
only to be amused takes little account of, however. The story 
of Divorgons is too familiar to require reproduction here. Enough 
that Mr. Merivale has transplanted it to an English hunting 
county, and by making his principal character a M.F.H., 
contrived to introduce considerable local colour into the piece. 
The audience also is asked to admit the somewhat improbable 
postulate that ‘‘ a Bill to make divorce possible by mutual consent 
on reasonable grounds, and so to dispense with the intervention of 
the Queen’s Proctor, is supposed to have been brought before the 
House of Commons.” Starting from this premiss, Mr. Merivale’s 
version follows with tolerable closeness the course of the original 
piece. It has, moreover, the advantage of being well acted, 
particularly by Miss Violet Vanbrugh as Stella, Mr. W. G. 
Elliot as Borgia, and Mr. Mark Kinghorne as a Scotch waiter. As 
Sir Victor Crofton, Mr. Arthur Bourchier started rather heavily, 
but gradually acquired greater lightness of touch as the perform- 
ance proceeded. 





THE Sunbury ScanpDAL. 
An Original Farcical Comedy in Three ity by ae Horner. Produced at Terry’s Theatre, 
une 11. 


Sir John Quaill, M.P. - FREDERICK KERR. Magistrate’s Clerk .. Mr. L. Powrr. 

William Joyce. -. Mr. E. W. Garpen. Tomkins. . -- Mr. Hersert E. Terry. 
Carl Rottenstein Mr. Ross Harwoop. Inspector Joyce -» Mr. W. J. RoBERTsoN. 
Captain Wilfred Quaili Mr. Witrrep Draycort. Police Sergeant e» Mr. Jonn Goman. 
Horace Binks .. Mr. G. E. BELLamy. Lady Quaill .. -- Miss Fanny Broves. 


James Ostler, Esq.,J. P. Mr. GInBERT FaRQuHAR. Hon.Constance Cowley Miss MaupE MILuETT. 

With the best will in the world, we are unfortunately forced to 
confess our inability to give any coherent account of the plot 
which Mr. Fred Horner has woven into his farcical comedy, T'he 
Sunbury Scandal. And while we cheerfully admit this to be our 
misfortune, we humbly contend that the fault lies chiefly with the 
author. Even the warmth of a sultry evening failed to dull our 
attention for a moment—more persistent and eager listeners than 
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ourselves no playwright could desire to have. Yet as the minutes 
passed, as the characters came and went, over all hung a 
cloud of mental obscurity from which there seemed no possible 
escape. As a last resource, let us endeavour, however, to give 
some slight indication of the course of the story by a series of 
questions. Why, then, did Sir John Quaill, M.P., and the 
Honourable Constance Cowley go up the river together against 
the wish of the former’s wife? Why did Lady Quaill elect to 
meet her stockbroker at the very hotel they had chosen for 
lunching at? What induced Mr. Horace Binks to appear upon 
the scene? Upon what grounds did Sir Francis Jeune grant 
Lady Quaill a decree nisi from her first husband, and why did 
that gentleman disappear? By what means was Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree persuaded to play the part of Carl Rottenstein under the 
name of Mr. Robb Harwood? Is it customary for ladies to 
plead at police-courts in wig and gown? And, finally, what 
were the reasons which led to the propagation and eventual 
elucidation of that remarkable conglomeration of circumstances 
destined to go down to posterity as the Sunbury Scandal? Any- 
one who will satisfactorily answer this last question may consider 
himself exempt from reference to the others. Personally, we 
recognize the hopelessness of entering for a competition that 
would have taxed tke logical powers of John Stuart Mill. If 
hard and unflagging endeavour could have secured the success of 
the piece, Miss Fanny Brough would certainly have accomplished 
that desirable result, but save in the police-court scene her efforts 
were handicapped by the incomprehensibility of her part. Miss 
Maude Millett is seen to greater advantage in comedy than in 
broad farce, for which her refined method is hardly suited. Mr. 
Fred Kerr, although much on the stage, had little to do; while 
in minor characters Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, 
and Mr. Herbert E. Terry, a son of the well-known comedian, 
Mr. Edward Terry, proved fairly successful. 


JOSIAH'S DREAM. 


An Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Cuartes Rocers, Produced at the Strand 
Theatre, May 21. 


Algy Gushington .. Mr. Granam WENTWORTH. Georgina -- Miss Lertice Farrrax, 


Josiah Jenkins .. Mr. Sipney Harcoverr. | Caroline oe -- Miss Apa Branson. 
Charlie Templeton Mr. J. A. BENTHAM. Johanna Bucklaw .. Miss Mary ALLESTREE. 
John Hardy .. Mr. Georce Ratemonn, | Frederica oe -- Miss Frorence L. 
Wiliam... .. Mr, Ricwarp Buunrt. | Forster. 


Mr. Charles Rogers can hardly claim originality for the ground- 
idea of his farce. The notion of placing the action of a story in 
the dim future has been used times without number, alike by 
novelist and playwright. Nor is it possible to rank the present 
attempt among the successful ones. The author of Josiah’s 
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Dream, having laid his scene in the year 2001, has been content 
to relegate the male sex to bloomers and bonnets, the female to 
trousers and hats, and to make each ape the manners of the 
other. To anything in the form of plot he barely condescends. 
In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising if the joke was 
quickly found to outwear its welcome. As a matter of fact, the 
piece disappeared into the limbo of things forgotten after a 
fortnight’s run, and consequently calls for no extended notice. 
A similar remark is applicable to the acting. 


PLAYING THE GAME. 


A Musical Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by WILLIE Youne and ArTnur FLAxMAN, composed 
by Frep Eptett. Produced at the Strand Theatre, June 11. 


Earl Penruddock .. Mr. J. 8. Buyrae. Col. Michael O'Clancey Mr. Rupert RuspDeNn. 

Countess Penruddock Miss Marion Strer- | Mrs. O’Clancey .. .. Miss Neti Newron. 
LING. Emmerson O’Clancey Mr. Deane BRAND. 

Lord Peter Penruddock Mr. J. W. Brapsury. | Lady NestaDanby .. Miss Kars Caarp. 


Lady Amy Penruddock Miss VioLet DarrELL 

Playing the Game is in the nature of a Christy Minstrel 
entertainment, and, as such, may possibly please provincial 
audiences, for whose delectation it is avowedly intended. The 
thread of a story which runs through the farce is based upon a 
fairly humorous idea, which might, however, have been developed 
to better advantage. It deals with the dilemma into which the 
noble family of Penruddock is plunged by the disappearance of 
their servants at the moment of the arrival of the O’Clanceys, 
American millionaires, to whom they have let their house. In 
the emergency the Penruddocks undertake the duties of the 
vanished menials, with results that may be imagined. The 
boisterous humour of the piece received a rough-and-ready 
interpretation at the hands of the company engaged. 


A ReEscvuepD Honour. 
A Dramatic Comedy, in Three Acts, by ARTHUR Fry. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, June 4. 


Bertie Clifford .. Mr. Coartes WEIR. Tommy Tabor .. Mr. Georce MaRLOwE. 
Noah Drayton .. Mr.Crcit Morton York. Clara Clifford .. Miss Acnes Knieuts. 

Dr. Deprez.. -. Mr. Wess-Darveica. Agnes pe .. Miss May Cross. 

Fred Hanbury .. Mr. Gorvon Harvey. Aunt Harvey .. Miss Isanen Gray. 

Uncle Harvey .. Mr. Georce MupiE. Peggy Barton .. Miss CaartotTte Morianb. 
Holmes a .. Mr. J. W. Ryper. Simpson .. .. Miss VioLet ACKHURsr. 
Richard Barton .. Mr. ALBERT E. Raynor. Alice Barton -- Miss Decrma Moore. 
Reuten Drake. .. Mr. Owen Harris. 


In A Rescued Honour the author relies upon the old and some- 
what discredited trick of plunging his dramatis persone into a 
sea of troubles, from which they are saved by the easy process of 
explaining that the whole thing was a dream. Nor does he 
reveal any marked ingenuity in his manner of manipulating this 
familiar and worn-out device. The story merely supplies another 
instance of a married man abandoning his wife and home for the 
pleasure of flirting, and eventually eloping with a miller’s pretty 
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daughter. When at last the feelings of the spectators have been 
sufficiently harrowed, and ruin stares the hero in the face, he is 
graciously permitted to awaken from his nightmare to find him- 
self in the arms of his sympathetic wife. Despite the unreality 


of the play, the performers did their utmost to give it tangible 
shape. 





His RELATIONS. 


An Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by H. A. Saintspury. Produced at the Avenue 
Theatre, May 28. 

Major Gerald ty en Mr. WaLTeR McEwan. | os Fitz-Cool- 

Edward  Fitz-Cool- 


| ington.. .. .. Miss Frorence Forpyce. 
ington ee e Mr. H.A. SAIntspury. | Rose Maydue .. Miss Aupagy Forp. 
Frederick Lake e- Mr.J. Famren-Soutar, | Jennings .. .. Miss Marianne CaLDWELL. 
Thomas Pinker.. .. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. Jenny heap 
Matthew Baclings e- Mr. Frank Woop. mery . Miss DorotHy CHESNEY. 
Morgan.. .. Mr. GrauamM Price, | 


Edward Fitz-Coolington is a gentleman who so thoroughly 
detests the idea of anything in the shape of a relation that he 
marries a young lady solely for the reason that she possesses 
none of these encumbrances. Disillusion speedily follows. On 
all sides relations spring up with the rapidity of mushrooms, 
until the unfortunate man is almost driven into madness. That, 
in a nutshell, is the story of Mr. Saintsbury’s farcical comedy. 
As it is not likely ever to be heard of again, we may be excused any 
further pronouncement upon its merits or defects. Of the acting 
it is enough to say that it was as good—or as bad—as the piece. 

MapaME SaRAH BERNHARDT’S SEASON. 

As a matter of record, the reappearance of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt at the Comedy Theatre on the evening of June 8th 
demands mention. But as no new play was produced during 
her short season of twelve nights, any necessity for criticism 
is rendered unnecessary. Starting with a revival of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, the great French actress appeared successively 
in Magda, La Tosca, Fédora, and La Dame aux Camélias. 
Upon her familiar impersonations of the leading characters in 
each of these it would be superfluous to comment. It may be 
said, however, that Madame Bernhardt returns to us as accom- 
plished an artist asever. Only physically is any change apparent. 
For she no longer possesses the slim, gossamer figure playgoers 
knew of old. The terrible fact has indeed to be faced at last— 
Madame Bernhardt is growing stout. So long, however, as the 
circumstance has no deterioriating influence upon her art, there is 
no need to regret it. ——— 
THE OPERA. 

In the entire absence of novelties, the feature of the Opera 
season so far has been the presentation of various works by 
Wagner in various languages. We have had Tannhduser in 
French, Lohengrin in German and Italian, Die Meister- 
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singer in Italian, Die Walkiire in French, and lastly (though 
too late for notice here), Tristan und Isolde in German. Of 
these the most successful production has been that of Die 
Meistersinger, which has drawn overflowing houses each night 
it has been given. The performance, indeed, was the most 
finished and satisfying ever witnessed at Covent Garden, whether 
regarded from a vocal or an instrumental standpoint. To the 
ideal Walther of M. Jean de Reszke was now added, for the first 
time here, the supremely fine Hans Sachs of his brother Edouard ; 
while the charming Eva of Madame Emma Eames, the admir- 
able Beckmesser of Mr. David Bispham, the David of M. 
Bonnard, the Poyner of M. Plangon, and the Magdalena of 
Mdlle. Bauermeister were also noteworthy features in a 
memorable cast. To crown all, the orchestra and chorus did 
work of the highest excellence, the former displaying a measure 
of refinement and restraint that Signor Mancinelli had never 
previously succeeded in attaining where the score of Die 
Meistersinger was concerned. For the French representations 
opera-goers were indebted (or otherwise) to that capital tenor, 
M. Alvarez, who has hitherto resisted every inducement to sing 
in any language but his own. The result was less open to 
objection in the case of Tannhiuser than in that of Die 
Walkiire, though in both instances M. Alvarez profited well 
enough by the arrangement. His Tannhiuser and his Siegmund 
are alike embodiments of exceptional merit, and it may be 
questioned whether in a vocal sense they can be surpassed 
(M. Jean de Reszke has never sung either role). On the other 
hand, in the Nibelungen music-drama the French text proved 
entirely unsuited to Wagner’s curious alliterative verse, and 
therefore quite ineffective for declamatory purposes. In the part 
of Sieglinde a fairly successful début was made by the well- 
known Polish soprano, Mlle. Lola Beeth; she looked the 
character to perfection and acted it splendidly, but as a singer 
she was heard to greater advantage in her subsequent impersona- 
tions of Elizabeth and Elsa. Towards the middle of the month 
Madame Melba made her rentrée in Roméo et Juliette, and 
was welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. Her singing was 
distinguished by all its wonted beauty of tone and charm and 
finish of method, so that once more the Australian prima donna 
contrived to share honours with the greatest living tenor in an 
opera which they have now virtually made their own. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Sir Henry Irving returned to London towards the end of 
May, and on June Ist, at Liverpool, began a short provincial 
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tour in The Merchant of Venice. ‘‘ The circumstances,” said 
the Daily Post, ‘‘under which, at Drury Lane, more than 
eighty years ago, Edmund Kean emerged from misery and 
obscurity into the full light of fame as Shylock, appear, when 
contrasted with the Lyceum version of the play, to mark, and 
that most strongly, the immense advance made by the British 
theatre, if not in the genius of acting, at all events in those 
accessories which, according to our present ideas, properly 
surround and dignify a noble art. One of a series of revivals 
which will always mark an epoch in dramatic history in England, 
this, from its spectacular side, has been well compared to ‘ some 
rich Eastern dream, steeped in colours, and crowded with 
exquisite figures of enchantment.’ And we recognise that it 
is in no spirit of vain display that the beautiful costumes have 
been copied from the paintings of Titian and Veronese or that 
the scenery represents in faithful detail some of those exquisite 
vistas which throw over Venice a spell of unfading allurement. 
Not in any purposeless sense have Shakspere’s conceptions 
been clothed with something approaching an adequate measure 
of usual beauty. We recognise it as due to a lofty conception 
of the functions and influence of the stage, a conception loftier, 
perhaps, and certainly more complete, than any to which a 
great actor has yet ventured to pledge his faith. In saying this 
we state Sir Henry Irving’s position in relation to the British 
theatre in the widest terms. In what degree the same con- 
ception has its influence upon Sir Henry Irving’s achievements 
as an actor would be an interesting question. Certainly no man 
can do excellently in an art who does not think it worthy of 
his utmost efforts, and does not reverence it accordingly. Each 
of Sir Henry Irving’s creations may be called an ‘ utmost.’ 
Not least his Shylock. This part, we may venture to say, has 
had |fewer great exponents than any other important character 
of Shakspere. What is clear about the impersonation is its 
increasing depth and intensity from first to last, from the 
grim comedy with which Shylock proposes the terms of 
his bond to that moment when, ashen with agony, he 
staggers from the court shattered and undone.” ‘Sir Henry 
Irving’s assumption of Shylock,” the Mercury remarks, “retains 
in its entirety the power which constitutes this one of the 
most remarkable of his studies in the domain of Shakspere. 
To him is due, in the largest measure, the later restora- 
tion of the theatre to its true position as a factor in art and 
morals.” The Daily Post, speaking of a performance of The 
Bells, describes the Mathias as ‘‘ essentially a creation.” ‘‘ Of 
Sir Henry Irving,” the critic continues, “ it is characteristic in a 
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greater degree than of any other actor, that the strongest points 
of his impersonations are sometimes those which were judged 
the weakest in the play ; and what greater vindication could there 
be of acting as one of the fine arts?” King Arthur, in common 
with all the plays given by the company, met with a most 
enthusiastic reception, and was described in detail by nearly all 
the Liverpool papers. 

From Liverpool Sir Henry Irving went to Manchester, 
appearing there on the 8th. ‘‘ Unquestionably,” says the Courier 
on the 10th, “ the great event of the dramatic year in Manchester 
was the first performance last evening in this city at the Theatre 
Royal of King Arthur. Such a theme is by no means new, but 
the subject lends itself to excellent treatment, and while it con- 
tains all the elements of love and romance, it possesses intense 
human interest. In clothing the play with a beautiful picturesque 
setting, Sir Henry Irving has never before shown such wonderful 
skill in regard to detail. The various scenes unfolded pictures 
of surpassing grandeur, singularly appropriate, and in perfect 
accord with the requirements of the piece. Sir Henry Irving in 
the titular part impressed all with his kingly dignity, and in the 
varying moods which the character demanded his acting could 
not have been more true to nature. In the third act, where he 
learns of the faithlessness of his wife, his anguish knew no 
limits, and his dramatic genius at this point reached a high level 
of art which called forth prolonged and genuine applause. The 
part of the repentant Queen was invested by Miss Ellen Terry 
with that womanly grace which has always characterised her 
efforts.” The Guardian did not care very much for the play, 
but was constrained to admit that the scene in the second act, 
‘“‘ where the impression of a sloping beech-wood, with broken 
ground and undulations, is wonderfully conveyed, will probably 
mark an epoch in English scene-painting. As Lancelot stood 
for a moment erect in the archway, with the light glinting on the 
edges and bosses of his armour, and the whole figure framed, as it 
were, against the violet background, the sight was one which eyes 
weary of the ordinary glare and tinsel of the stage will long 
remember.” 

Next came a visit to Edinburgh, beginning on the 15th. The 
Bells, like other pieces in the repertory, has lost none of its former 
fascination here. ‘In Mr. Irving’s hands,” the Scotsman said, 
‘‘ this psychological study, as it might be called, of the outer and 
inner life of the Alsatian burgomaster who killed the Polish Jew, 
and of the torturings of an awakened conscience, loses nothing 
as time goes on in intensity and power. As was hinted regarding 
his Shylock, so it might with equal truth be said as to his Mathias, 
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that it was last night further enriched by the fruits of experience. 
The attempt to keep up a cheerful exterior to the world by a man 
with the mark of Cain not only on his brow, but burned into his 
heart, the dreaminess of manner and absent-mindedness which 
could not be shaken off, the fearful self-communings of Mathias, 
were depicted with vivid and dramatic force; and an additional 
tenderness, it almost seemed, was given by Sir Henry to the 
expression of the burgomaster’s great love for his daughter, and 
to the feverish anxiety to see her united to the handsome officer 
who is to be his shield should danger arise. The dream trial 
scene of the last act, with its ghostly figures and its weird lights 
and shadows, riveted attention as usual by the gruesomeness 
of its realism. In it Sir Henry was tragic and grand. His 
face, on which the highest light fell amid prevailing gloom, was, 
as Mathias was questioned by the judges, and put to sleep by the 
mesmerist, a changing picture of the phases of torture to which a 
human soul may be subjected, and the death had a ghastliness of 
effect not easy to banish from the mind.” 





IN PARIS. 


The past month has not been such a poor one as might be 
expected at the fag-end of the Paris season. Nuit d’Amour, by 
MM. Maxime Boucheron and Albert Barré, a fantaisie lyrique at 
the Bouffes Parisiens, with music by M. Antoine Brandés; 
La Brébis, a comedy, in two acts, by M. Edmond Sée; and 
Le Tandem, by MM. Leo Trézenik and Pierre Soulaine, at the 
Théatre de l’C&uvre ; La Lépreuse, a legendary tragedy, in three 
acts, by M. Henry Bataille, at the Comédie Parisienne ; 
Demi-seurs, a comedy, in three acts, by M. Gaston Devore, at 
the Théatre des Escholiers; and an adaptation of M. Zola’s 
Au Bonheur des Dames at the Gymnase, form a not con- 
temptible balance-sheet. Most of these pieces, however, are due 
to the enterprise of the little independent companies which now 
are becoming numerous in Paris. They give a single repre- 
sentation, and disappear till they are ready with another. 

Such welcome performances can hardly be expected to reach a 
high degree of perfection; but occasionally the pieces in them- 
selves are interesting, and bring to the fore new authors whom 
more responsible theatrical companies with large general expenses 
would hardly venture to champion. This is the case with M. 
Gaston Devore’s Demi-seurs. It is the first, and a really 
remarkable, drama of a young man. The story, which is treated 
with delicacy and pathos, is that of a rather weak and gentle 
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woman, who marries, in succession, two men of totally different 
character, by each of whom she has a daughter. To one of 
these the first husband has transmitted his mild idealism ; 
the second his sombre energy. The conflict of these transmitted 
qualities, and the incapacity of the mother to grapple with them 
and her own conflicting feelings, is treated with a masterly grip, 
of which the audience did not fail to show their appreciation. 
The matter-of-fact aunt’s interjection, that what these three over- 
sensitive women needed was to feel the hand of a strong man to 
turn them to the right-about, gives the note of common-sense one 
feels to be wanting in a company composed exclusively of women. 
The piece will no doubt find its way later to one of the per- 
manent theatres. 

The adaptation of M. Zola’s Aw Bonheur des Dames is what is 
called a pizce a spectacle. It shows the inner life and throb of 
one of those immenseshops in Paris known as the grands magasins, 
but the piece, despite its realism, was not received with the interest 
which some similar spectacular pieces have evoked—perhaps 
because a grand magasin has none of the mystery in which Worth’s 
and other such fashionable places are wrapped for the general 
public. At the prettily-decorated little Théatre-Salon, in the 
Rue Chaptal, the performance of Paul Verlaine’s Les Uns et les 
Autres will interest the late poet’s admirers. 





IN BERLIN. 


The dead season has arrived, and there is nothing of much 
interest now taking place in the German theatres. At the 
Royal Opera House, Berlin, Philipp Rufer’s four-act opera, Ingo, 
has been brought out. The composer is a gifted and earnest 
musician, and his work is characterised by all the science which 
those who know him have learnt to expect in anything that 
comes from his hand. The opera was favourably received. 

In the Theater Unter den Linden, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, The Grand Duke, has been achieving great success both 
from an artistic and a financial point of view. The charming 
music, in particular, has become very popular. Several managers 
from different parts of Germany have seen the piece, and have 
secured it for their own houses. 


The largest theatre in Berlin is now the Olympia Theatre, 
which seats 4,000 persons. It was erected expressly for the pro- 
duction of The Orient, which many readers will remember to have 
seen at Olympia in London. The entertainment was much 
applauded on the occasion of the first performance, the magnifi- 
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cent effects obtained by gorgeous scenery and beautiful dresses 
being fully appreciated by a large, and not too critical, audience. 





IN VIENNA. 


The season is at en end, and there is nothing important or new 
in sight. It would be wearisome to recount the number of 
projects which have been made for the coming season. There 
will be a keen competition between the various theatres, and the 
managements are busily seeking the best and most expensive 
both in pieces and performers. The Burg Theatre proposes the 
representation of the Wallenstein trilogy; the German Volks- 
theater announces new performances of Nestroy’s Talisman, 
Anzengruber’s Ledigem Hof, and “ Emilia Galotti’s” melo- 
dramatic plays. A new piece by Sauberman will very likely be 
brought out at the Raimund Theatre. At the Carl Theatre a 
number of players of peasant origin, known as the ‘‘ Schlierseer,’ 
have been performing for a short season. These actors are not 
amateurs, but real peasants, who have banded together to perform 
certain plays. And it is even a little embarrassing to find them 
described as peasant-players, because they have become such 
skilful artists that it is only by an effort of the memory that one 
realises that they are not, strictly speaking, professionals. This 
has even been urged against them by certain critics, who prefer 
the ‘“‘rustic simplicity” of the Oberammergau players. The 
Schlierseer are too well trained, too smooth, and too smart. 
They huve indeed seen much of the world, and have even been 
to America, so that much of'the peasant element has been 
eliminated from them. Nevertheless, they have attracted good 
houses, and have performed a number of peasant plays with 
remarkable skill and no small degree of public favour. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The general suspension of the theatrical season in Italy on the 
approach of the hot weather leaves very little of importance to 
be recorded respecting the past month. Where the theatres 
have not been actually closed, the pieces played have for the 
most part been of a minorcharacter. An exception may perhaps 
be made in the case of Signor P. Floridia’s opera of Maruzza, 
which aroused considerable enthusiasm when produced at the 
Dal Verme, Milan. This opera, however, is by no means new to 
Italian audiences, having already been sung with great success in 
several of the leading cities of Italy. Signorina Ravasio-Prandi, 
Signora Bianchini-Cappelli, and Signori Angelini-Fornari and 
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Cosentino, to whom the chief parts were assigned at the Dal 
Verme, greatly contributed to the successful reception which 
Signor Floridia’s work had. In the course of a short season at 
the Fossati Theatre, Milan, the Sbodio-Carnaghi Company gave 
the initial performance of Augusto, a farce from the joint pens of 
Signor Pozza and Signor Aresca, but hardly with flattering 
results. A new three-act comedy by Signor Carlo Bertolazzi, 
La Maschera, was also produced at Milan, and with better 
success than fell to the lot of Augusto. 





IN MADRID. 


An interesting history is attached to the latest dramatic pro- 
duction of Sefior Echegaray, a short drama performed for the 
first time at the Comedia, uxder the title of Amor Salvaje. When 
about two years ago Signor Novelli was in Madrid, Seiior 
Echegaray promised to write a play suitable for his production 
on the stage of the Comedia on the occasion of his next visit to 
the Spanish capital. At the end of May last Signor Novelli was 
once more in Madrid, and, mindful of the promise which had 
been made him, called upon Seiior Echegaray for its fulfilment, 
and with friendly persistence would be turned aside by no excuses 
of any kind. Finding thus to escape from his lightiy given under- 
taking was impossible, the Spanish dramatist immediately settled 
himself down to the task of evolving a plot and writing a play 
round it in as short a time as was possible, and such was his 
application to the work that, within eight days, Amor Salvaje was 
written and in course of translation into Italian, the language in 
which they desired to perform it. The play bears evident traces 
of hurry, but, even though performed in a foreign tongue, it 
scored a distinct success. Las Escopetas, a farce by Seiiores 
Paso and Alvarez, with incidental music by Seiior Valverde, jun., 
and Sejior Hstellés, made a very good first appearance at the 
Apolo. The plot, which unfolds the troubles of a hunting party, 
who, for want of a better quarry, are reduced to the slaying of an 
unfortunate bull which has managed to wander beyond its 
owner’s care, is hardly novel or striking, but the story is handled 
in a skilful manner and made to produce a series of highly 
diverting situations. At the Apolo also a lyrical farce entitled 
Las Mujeres made its first bow to the public. It is by Seiior 
Javier de Burgos and Seiior Jiménez, the authors of El Baile de 
Luis Alonso, and has a plot of a very simple character, demon- 
strating the power of feminine artifice to regain a mastery over 
the affections of a husband which have been led astray through 


the machinations of a bachelor acquaintance. The reception of 
D 
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the new farce was highly complimentary, both to the librettist 
and to the composer of the music. 





IN NEW YORK. 


In view of the heavy losses sustained by nearly all New York 
managers lately, the season of English opera at the American 
Theatre. has achieved quite an enviable degree of success. The 
Bohemian Girl drew good audiences for the first week, and in the 
second The Mikado was so well received that it was continued 
throughout the third week. It was succeeded by Pinafore, which 
was universally welcomed as an old-time favourite. Mr. Joseph 
Lynde played Count Arnheim, Poo-Bah, and Captain Corcoran, 
and Miss Dorothy Morton Yum-Yum and Josephine. Mr. 
Charles Drew was an unusually satisfactory exponent of Gilbertian 
humour. Mr. T. Q. Seabrooke has taken up the principal part 
in Thoroughbred in succession to Mr. Henry Dixey, but the 
change has failed to give the play a new lease of life. It is to 
be withdrawn until next season. The heterogeneous entertain- 
ment, in which every successful play is burlesqued, every actor 
imitated, and every society foible satirised with an unsparing 
hand, has just been produced at the Casino. It is called In Gay 
New York, and, like The Passing Show and The Merry World, has 
exactly hit the public taste. A ballet of English peers and 
American heiresses is legitimately funny ; so also is an irreverent 
travesty of the belfry scene in The Heart of Maryland. Sir Henry 
Irving’s Macbeth, Miss Nethersole’s Carmen, Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, Lord Dunraven, and Paderewski are all caricatured, 
nearly always, however, within the bounds of good taste. At the 
Grand Opera House Mr. W. T. Carleton has opened a short 
season with The Chimes of Normandy.. His baritone voice was 
as fine as ever, and with his strong supporting company the 
result ought to be gratifying to him. Daly’s Theatre is given 
over to Kellar, a conjuror who professes to have learnt most of 


his clever juggling among the fakirs in the more inaccessible 
parts of India. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


: Ir is understood that M. Sardou is writing for Sir Henry Irving a play 
in which Robespierre will be the principal figure. For the period of the 
French Revolution, Sir Henry has long had a marked liking. M. Claretie, 
after seeing him as Richelieu, once asked him whether there was any 
other historical personage he would particularly wish to represent. He 
reflected a moment, his countenance assuming a thoughtful expression. 
, Frangais ou Anglais?” he at length asked. “Francais ou Anglais; peu 
importe,” replied Claretie. “Eh, bien!” he answered, after another short 
pause, “je serais heureux de créer un Camille Desmoulins.” 


BerorE leaving America Sir Henry Irving presented Mr. Jefferson with 
one of the rarest relics of the stage—the gold-mounted walking-stick used 


by King as Sir Peter Teazle in the first performance of The School for 
Scandal. - 


Wuen Sir Henry Irving appears as Iachimo in Cymbeline, it will not be 
the first part he has acted in that play. As far back as 1857 he supported 
Miss Helen Faucit at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, as Pisanio. An eye- 
witness of the performance thus records his impressions :—‘ Towards the 
€nd of Scene 3, Act II., Pisanio, ‘a sly and constant knave ; not to be shak’d ; 
The agent for his master,’ came on the stage—a tall, thin, angular, nervous- 
looking young man and a stranger evidently. In answer to a question of 
mine the man next to me said, ‘That’sa young man who lately joined the 
company. He’s on his mettle, and will give a good account of himself to-night 
yet.’ This was the future tragedian, Henry Irving. Pale and anxious he 
looked, and eager to do his best with his limited stock of stagecraft, inits way 
perfect. I well remember he went through the trying business of the scene, 
but made no special impression, overshadowed as he was by the greater 
genius. Nevertheless, tyro as he was, he held his own, and soon afterward 
shared in the triumphs of the evening. It does take an audience some 
little time to discriminate the smaller lights when a brilliant genius is ever 
and again on the stage, and when the thoughts of all are wrapt in the 
representation of a character of which he or she only is the only adequate 
exponent. That the soliloquy and scene previous to that now to be referred 
to more particularly was acceptable to the audience must be inferred, as it 
paved the way for what followed. In Scene 4, Act ITI., wherein the agony 
of Imogen is delineated, and where the now doubly ‘ constant Pisanio’ has 
but little to speak, but much to act, the audience seemed spellbound—and 
so also seemed the trembling neophyte. Standing in the centre, facing 
the wrapt audience, with the great queen of tragedy kneeling before him 
racked with anguish caused by foul slander on a fair soul, she draws 
Pisanio’s sword, and, forcing it into his hand, reiterating her husband’s 
order, ‘Do his bidding, strike !’ the pent-up feeling in the honest servitor’s 
soul finds vent in the passionate: ‘Hence, vile instrument ; thou shalt 
not damn my hand!’ This was said as it should be said, and the sword 
flung off the stage. The effect was electrical, and a round of hearty 
plaudits resounded from all parts of the house on the instant. The 
expression is often heard of a great actor ‘reading Shakspere by 
flashes of lightning.’ This was one flash, and an early one, from an actor 
who has now earned his name. Even here the inspiration of author and 
actress must have lifted him up, for the harmony was complete.” 
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Mr. ALEXANDER has commissioned Mr. J. H. M’Carthy to prepare a new 
version of 7'he Duke's Motto. He has also secured the sole dramatic rights 
of Mr. Merriman’s novel, Zhe Sowers. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE’sS new theatre on the site of Her Majesty’s is 
making rapid progress, in spite of the building strike ; but it will not be 
ready until 1897. The Haymarket will see the last of its present occupant, 
whose reign there has been so popular, on July 15. Two months later 
Mr. Tree starts on a provincial tour, which is to last until the middle of 
November. He has, by the way, some intention of producing a dramatic. 
version of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s recently published novel, Zhe Seats of the 
Mighty. 

Mr. ALFRED CaLMovur’s blank verse play dealing with an incident in 
the early life of Rubens has been bought by Miss Ellen Terry, whose 
appearances in his Amber Heart are still fresh in playgoers’ memories. 
We may hope, then, to see her before very long in the character of Mary 
Rubens. 

Miss Eten Terry has purchased a new-one-act play, Agatha Dene, by 
Mrs. Russ Whytal, which was successfully produced in New York last 
season. 

Mr. Tootz, who has been on tour in the South of England, is not, we 
regret to say, in good health, though one would not guess it from his per- 
formances. He is about to take a much-needed holiday. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, after a tour with The Prisoner of Zenda, is expected to 
produce a new five-act comedy by Mr. Carton, The Tree of Knowledge, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry and Mr. H. B. Irving in the cast. 

In certain quarters, which it is needless to specify, there have been 
indications recently that the pleasant relations existing between managers 
and members of the Press have become a little strained. In several 
instances exception would appear to have been taken to the severe tone 
adopted by critics in reference to productions of a class that undoubtedly 
deserved unqualified censure. By an odd coincidence, the usual invitation 
has in later cases failed to reach the office of the offending newspaper. The 
circumstance may, of course, have been due to an accidental oversight— 
we can hardly believe that any manager would pursue so foolish and fool- 
hardy a policy as the intentional omission would suggest. Still the fact 
remains as we have pointed out. On the general merits of the question 
there can be no uncertainty. No newspaper of any standing would object 
to pay for its seat on a first night, were the custom universal. But» 
excellent in theory, it has been found unworkable in practice. And thi 
from the management standpoint chiefly. But it must be distinctly under! 
stood that in accepting a ticket for a performance the dramatic critic 
places himself under no obligation—that he retains absolute freedom to pro- 
nounce a fair and unbiased opinion. Any manager disposed to assert the 
contrary, may not be credited with Marlowe’s words, ‘‘ Now will I show 
myself to have more of the serpent than the dove; that is, more knave 
than fool.” 

ALTHOUGH distinguished by the production of no novelty, the per- 
formance given at the Gaiety on the afternoon of June 9th, for the benefit 
of Miss Kate Vaughan, is an event of too great importance to be passed 
over unnoticed. Everyone is aware that the state of Miss Vaughan’s 
health has lately been such as to give her friends serious grounds for 
alarm. Fortunately, the best hopes were held out by her physician that 
Complete recovery might be ensured by means of a long sea voyage 
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and residence for some little time in a warmer climate. With the view 
of obtaining the requisite funds, a complimentary benefit was at once 
organised, with the Prince of Wales as patron, and a committee of which 
the strength and brilliancy fully attested the profound interest felt 
by all sections of the public in Miss Vaughan’s welfare. Of the pro- 
gramme submitted, we can only give the barest details. Mr. H. V- 
Esmond and Miss Eva Moore appeared in the former's clever little comedy, 
In and Out of a Punt. More than Ever was played by an exceptionally 
brilliant cast. Mr. Tree and the Haymarket company gave a couple of 
scenes from King Henry IV., and a superb representation of 7'rial by 
Jury brought the proceedings to a close. To specify those who contri- 
buted in one form or another to the success of the afternoon would be to 
mention the names of most of the leading actors, actresses, and vocalists 
at present engaged in London. At the close of the performance, Mr. 
Charles Fulton, to whose untiring efforts the gratifying result was greatly 
due, announced that the large sum of £1,000 had been obtained. 

Romeo and Jultet will be the attraction at Drury Lane in July, with 
Miss Esmé Beringer and Miss Katie Rorke in the principal parts. 

The Geisha being so successful at Daly’s Theatre, the owner of the house 
has had to look around for a temporary home wherein to house his 
company of comedians. They will succeed Madame Bernhardt at the 
Comedy, opening on July 6. Miss Rehan, Mrs. Elbert, and Mr. Lewis will 
again delight us with their admirable acting, while two actors new to 
London in leading parts will also be of the company. These are Mr. 
Edwin Stevens and Mr. Charles Richman, of whom the latter has succeeded 
to Mr. John Drew’s line of characters, and is said to play them very well. 
The Countess Gucki, which has been so successful in America, and Love on 
Crutches, another adaptation from the German, will, it seems, form the 
staple of the performances to be given. Of the telescoped version of th 
two parts of Henry IV. nothing is now to be heard. 

One of the Best has failed to survive the hot weather, and the Adelphi is 
likely to remain closed until August, when a new melodrama by Mr. 
Haddon Chambers and Mr. Comyns Carr will be produced. 

Mr. James Payn, whose illness has been so widely regretted, and whose 
retirement from the editorship of the Cornhil/ is a loss to periodical 
literature, is collaborating in the construction of a play, based presumably 
upon one of his entertaining novels. Many years ago, a one-act piece 
called A Substitute was written by Mr. Payn and produced in London at 
the Court Theatre; but this is, so far as we know, his only previous 
excursion into the region of the drama. 

Ir Mr. John Hare does revive The Hobby Horse when he returns to 
England, the play is pretty sure to meet with more favourable treatment 
than it did ten years ago. It wasthought then that the mixture of serious 
and comic elements in the piece militated against its success, and so, no 
doubt, it did. But playgoers are in some ways more intelligent now than 
they were ten years ago—at least one hopes so—and a thoroughly 
interesting play like The Hobby Horse ought to have every chance of 
success, especially since Mr. Hare’s part—Spencer Jermyn—is quite one of 
his best. All the parts are good, and the play is an admirable specimen of 
Mr. Pinero’s middle manner, lying as it does midway between his farces 
and his most recent dramas of more serious—some people think too serious 
—interest. 

TuHE effects upon the theatres of the glorious weather of the past month 
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are interesting to note. Not only have several houses closed, but those 
that remain open have in various respects modified their usual arrange- 
ments. Thus, for instance, morning performances on Saturdays are gcing 
out of favour, while there are more given on Wednesdays than ever. The 
reason for this is obvious. The mid-week matinée catches ladies up in town 
for the day, andis generally far more likely to be well attended than a 
performance on Saturday afterncons, when there is so much else going on 
in the open air, and when the river, the cricket field, the tennis lawn, and 
the goif links, not to mention the bicycle, make irresistible appeals. 

Ir would not be bad policy if more managers were to follow the example 
set at the Princess's Theatre and adopt a reduced scale of summer prices. 
It has certainly succeeded well at the Oxford-street playhouse, where 
The Span of Life has been doing excellent business, thanks in some degree, 
no doubt, to the fearful and wonderful poster which meets the affrighted 
eye on every hoarding. 

The Queen’s Proctor bids fair to become a success, and seems likely to run 
now until the end of the season. Then comes a provincial tour for the 
Royalty company, and after that America, where Mr. Bourchier will in 
November produce The Chili Widow at the Garden Theatre, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourchier, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and Mr. Blakeley will appear 
in their original parts, and the amusing piece ought to have a fresh lease 
of life. The Liar, Kitty Clive, and Monsieur de Paris wiil also be submitted 
to the judgment of American playgoers. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, by the 
way, has just put on as a curtain-raiser that rather antiquated faree, 
Dearest Mamma, with Mr. Blakeley in his old part of Browser. 

THE Haymarket Theatre passes on Mr. Tree’s departure into the hands 
of Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. Frederick Harrison, the latter at present of 
the Lyceum Theatre. 

Miss Utmar (Mrs. Ivan Caryll) is returning to the stage, where her 
charming voice and capital acting made her such a favourite some years 
ago. She will go cna.tour with Zhe Geisha before making her reappear- 
ance in London. 

Mr. Louis ParKER and Mr. Murray Carson, the authors of the very 
successful Rosemary, are to write another play for Mr. Wyndham, going 
back this time to the days of Sheridan. Mr. Parker has also, itis stated, 
been asked by Mr. Wilson Barrett to assist in the construction of a new 
“religious drama,” to be called Daughters of Babylon. In view of the long 
run of The Sign of the Cross, itis not surprising to learn that a play on the 
subject of The Pilgrim’s Progress has been produced, for copyright purposes, 
at a London theatre. We believe, however, that there is no truth in the 
statements that the dramatic versions are being prepared of Butler’s 
Analogy and of The Whole Duty of Man. 

Tue place of the late Mr. Henry Howe in the Lyceum company will be 
taken by Mr. Frederick Robinson, a popular leading juvenile in London 
thirty years ago, when he played at the St. James’s under Miss Herbert's 
management, but better known to American than to English playgoers. Sir 
Henry Irving always has a place in his heart for old comrades. 

In view of the unveiling of the marble statue of Mrs. Siddons on Padding- 
ton-green, an article in the Hra of June 20, on her various homes, has 
special interest. It is by Mr. David Oliver, a well-known London journalist, 
who had previously contributed to the same paper an excellent memoir of 
her—so excellent indeed that it was reprinted by the Memorial committee, 
of which Sir Henry Irving is chairman: 
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Mr. Quarircu, of Piccadilly, is offering for sale an interesting letter by 
Shirley Brooks, dated April 21st, 1873. “On Saturday night,” writes that 
clever editor of Punch to his son, “ we all went to the Lyceum to see the new 
play, Eugene Aram, about whom, if you have Smollett’s History of England at 
hand, you will find all details. He was a murderer, who was duly hanged in 
1759 ; but on the stage he is made a sentimental rascal, who dies of a sort 
of broken heart. The play is beautifully got up, and Irving acts very 
finely ; but I do not like it.” 

Croypon has not yet been incorporated with London, and consequently 
the production at Mr. Tom Craven’s handsome new theatre situated there 
of a new play hardly comes within the scope of our metropolitan notices. 
A word, nevertheless, may be spared to The Wanderer from Venus, first 
performed at the Grand, Croydon, on June 8, inasmuch as the piece bears 
the sign-manual of two writers so well known as Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and “Charles Marlowe.” Not that, we fear, their new “ fanciful comedy” 
is likely to add greatly to the fame of either, particularly as the ground it 
covers is already occupied, and occupied, we are constrained to say, to 
much better purpose. Had Pygmalion and Galatea never been written, 
one might be disposed to recognise in Zhe Wanderer from Venus a certain 
measure of novelty. Unfortunately, as matters stand, we can only see in it 
a comparatively inetfective version of Mr. Gilbert’s brilliant work. And 
from this view even the efforts of a company including among its numbers 
Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Eva Moore, Miss Harriett Jay, Mr. G. W. Anson, 
and Mr. John Beauchamp have failed to convert us. 

Tue death is announced of a well-known musical critic, Mr. Henry 
Hersee. He wrote much for The Theatre in its early days, acted as honor- 
ary secretary ot the Philharmonic Society, and prepared the English 
adaptation of Carmen, Aida, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Piper of 
Hamelin, La Giaconda, and other operas. He was the father of Madame 
Rose Hersee, long a popular vocalist, and had an extensive and peculiar 
knowledge of music. 

Ir is possible that Mr. Arthur Bourchier may cancel his autumn tour to 
run 7'he Queen’s Proctor until he starts in November for America. 

MapameE Norpica was married last month to Herr Zoltan Doeme,a 
baritone, well known in his native Hungary. 

Mr. H. T. Van Laun has purchased Mr. Walter Goodman’s portrait of Mrs. 
Keeley, exhibited eight years agoat the Royal Academy, and has presented 
it to the Savage Club asa tribute to the memory of his father, M. Henri 
Van Laun, who was for twenty-one years a valued member of the Club. 

Mr. Frep Horner, the author of The Sunbury Scandal, explains why it 
was that the first two acts of his comedy fell so fiat. In a letter to the Press 
he says : “ To my utter astonishment, at an early portion of the play at the 
premiere in London, some of the players hesitated, and, when the thread 
was taken up, it was so far ahead that it is little wonder the audience was 
confused, fora very important explanation had thus been omitted.” 

Major Raymond, a new four-act play by Mr. Philip Havard, is to be the 
next production at Terry’s. Mr. W. L. Abingdon has been secured for an 
important part—not a “ villain,” perhaps, this time. 

Mr. T. Eocar PEMBERTON is the author of a three-act melodrama called 
Loyal to the Last which was producéd at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
on June 16, by Mr. Charles Dornton. Mr. Pemberton freely acknowledges 
that the drama is not entirely original. It is, in fact, an up-to-date edition 
ofa play very. popular in Birmingham some fifty years ago. The new 
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dialogue that tells the old story must be infinitely better than the grandilo- 
quent periods so common in those days in this class of work. 


Unper the title of Pen, Pencil, Baton, and Mask (Spottiswoode & Co.), 
Mrs. Helen C. Black has brought together into one volume a number of 
biographical sketches of famous people, contributed by her from time to 
time to various periodicals. The book is not only instructive but entertain- 
ing, as Mrs. Black has contrived to introduce many amusing details 
regarding the men and women of whom she writes. As might be expected, 
special prominence is given to members of the theatrical prcfession. We 
may add that the writer has managed to acccmplish her somewhat difficult 
task with no small amount of tact and taste. 


Mr. Bronson Howarp, who is at present in England, has particular 
views. “Actors of the veteran class,” he says, “are prone to abuse any 
system of training for the profession. But the dramatic schools in America 
are doing good work. They are teaching novices whether their careers 
lie properly on the stage or not. It is better that these experiments 
should be conducted in these schools than in the theatres. It saves 
audiences many needless inflictions.” 

Le Député de Bombignac, so well known on the English stage as Zhe 
Candidate, is in rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise, M. Coquelin, the 
younger, being the Pinteau. Ninon et Maintenon, a four-act comedy in 
verse, by M. Lucien de Lassus, has been refused at the Comédie Frangaise. 


Montjoye is to be revived at the Maison de Moliére next autumn, M. 
Leloir, at the express request of the author, M. Octave Feuillet, being cast 
for the chief part. 

Fame has its drawbacks, as all famous men and women have found to 
their cost. A Viennese tradesman, by name Richard Wagner, lately 
thought fit to adopt a portrait of the composer of Lohengrin asa trade mark. 
Frau Wagner and her son strove to obtain an injunction against such a 
desecration, but without success. A court cf law solemnly decided that it 
could not prohibit the use of any portrait as a trade mark. 

WE much regret to announce the death of Miss Kate Field, the eminent 
American journalist. About twenty years ago she was well known in 
London society, and two comedietta from her pen, Extremes Meet and Eyes 
Right, in which she took part both as an actress and a vocalist, were 
produced here. It is worthy of note that she was the writer of the first 
elaborate description in The Times of the telephone, and was a frequent 
contributor to The Theatre in its early days. To her we are also indebted 
for short biographies of Fechter and Ristori. Miss Field was a lineal 
descendant of Nathaniel Field, who joined Massinger in writing The 
Fatal Dowry. From a letter to Pope it seems that this dramatist was the 
Field whose name appears with Heminge and Condell in the first folio 
edition of Shakspere’s plays, and also in the list of dramatis persone in 
Cynthia’s Revels. 

Miss Fretp was a worshipper of Dickens. “It was worth while,” she 
once said, speaking of him as a lover of children, “to receive a compliment 
from him ; it was turned with such art. I know of one note in America so 
felicitous in expression as to deserve publicity. It wasaddressed to a New 
York girl. Going up the steps of Steinway Hall, on the occasion of 
Dickens’ reading on New Year’s Eve, she was met by a friend, who said, 
“T’ve a message for you from the Chief. I asked him if he saw you in the 
audience. ‘See her!’ replied Dickens, ‘ Yes,God bless her! She’s the best 
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audience I ever had.’ ‘And l’ve a message for Mr. Dickens,’ returned the 
delighted girl. Whereupon she drew forth a basket of violets that graced 
Dickens’ desk during the evening and elicited the following response :— 
‘I entreat you to accept my most cordial thanks for your charming New 
Year’s present. If you could know what pleasure it yielded me, you would 
be repaid, even for your delicate and sympathetic kindness. But I must 
avow that nothing in the pretty basket of flowers was quite so interesting 
to me as a certain bright, fresh face I have seen at my readings, which I 
am told you may see too—when you look in the glass!’” The “New 
York girl” was Miss Kate Field herself. 

THE announcement of the bankruptcy of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, and 
Grau came as a great surprise to the public both in England and America. 
It is an eloquent comment upon the present condition of theatrical 
affairs across the Atlantic. This season’s record is almost entirely made 
up of disasters. 

Mr. Frank Mayo, so well known on the American stage, died suddenly 
on June 8th. His Davy Crockett was really a remarkable achievement. 


Mr. J. E. Dopson has received an offer to star next season, but will 
remain at the Empire Theatre, New York, next year, under Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s management. He will not be in London this summer. 


AN extraordinary performance of Hamlet has lately taken place in 
America. The actors were thestudents of a Jesuit College, and the play 
was declaimed entirely in Latin. On the programme were the words “A 
modification has been made in the impersonation of the Queen and 
Ophelia.” The modification consisted in altering “ Ophelia” to “Ophelius 
cousin to Hamlet,” the part being played by a youth with a thick 
moustache. The Jesuits do not sanction female impersonation 


Mr. STEPHEN FISKE in the New York Spirit of the Times,has been 
making a suggestion that all managers playing Shakespeare should pay 
royalties on his works to a fund that could be devoted to some theatrical 
charity. Those whodid not doso would, with their companies, be debarred 
from participating in the benefits of the charity. But this would be hard 
upon the companies, while the managers in all probability would not much 
mind. The suggestion does not at first sight seem to be of much value. 
It might be carried out with advantage if everybody would agree to it, 
but, as that is not in the least likely, it has not much chance of being 
put into effect. 

Mr. Max O’REtt has written another play besides that to which we 
referred a few months ago. It is to be brought out in America by Miss 
Rose Coghlan, and it is said to be “intended for production by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in London next November.” Such 
an ingenuous statement disarms criticism. Of the many authors who 
“intend” their pieces to be produced by leading managers, how many, we 
wonder, ever found their “intentions” realized. 

THE Illustrated American recently printed an article by Mr. Austin 
Brereton upon “The Decadence of Dramatic Criticism,” in which, after 
denouncing the critics who serve as press-agents, the critics who receive 
commissions upon theatrical advertisements, and the critic-dramatists, 
he says : The Spirit of the Times is fortunate in possessing the services of a 
critic whose long experience, both as manager and writer, has proved of 
iummense benefit tn his brilliant and lucid exposition of the work of the 
playwright and the actor. His criticisms are far-reaching, for they are 
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read by managers and journalists as distant not only as London but 
Australia.” This is not likely to be denied by any competent observer. 

By the death of Ernesto Rossi Italy has lost a distinguished citizen, and 
the world one of the most brilliant masters and exponents of the 
dramatic art. He left Odessa on May 4 on board the vessel Pandora, 
from which he disembarked at Constantinople, in order to give two 
performances before the Sultan and his harem, the ladies of which saw the 
play from behind a iattice-work screen. The actor appeared to be in 
excellent health, and on the subsequent journey from Constantinople to 
Brindisi he was a source of much entertainment to his companions on 
board ship, his vivacious and amusing disposition being much appreciated 
by everyone. While in the train on the way from Foggia to Florence he 
was seized with severe cramp in the region of the heart, and more than 
once exclaimed “I am dying!” At Pescaro, the first large station, Signor 
Rossi, whose condition grew steadily worse, was carried by four men into 
the waiting-room. He suffered severely from difficulty of breathing, and 
exclaimed “Air! Air!” When he obtained a few minutes’ relief he 
spoke cheerfully with those about him of his approaching end, and said : 
“Would that I had died in Odessa! I have always wished to die on the 
stage.” He was referring to a heart attack which seized him when 
playing King Lear in that city. The physicians in Pescara recognised 
that the patient’s condition was one of great gravity, and caused him to 
be conveyed to an hotel. Here he remained for four days, hovering 
between life and death. His mind was for the most part in a wandering 
condition, and he recited almost continually passages from Louis XJ. 


Rossi was a great artist,in no part greater than in that of Othello. 
In this he gave play to a passionate temperament to which our cold 
Northern natureis astranger. It was the Moor, and nothing but the Moor, 
that one saw upon the stage. He differed from English actors in his 
abundant use of gesture, that dumb but eloquent language which Signora 
Duse, his great fellow country-woman, also employs with such superb 
effect. By this means he was able to convey the most subtle shades of 
emotion, shades which few English actors would be able to intimate to the 

audience. He was in the best sense of the word a virtuoso, but he had also 
the defects to which virtuosi are specially liable. He saw no objection to 
going on tour with a company which would have been hissed off the stage 
in Italy. So long as he could shine he was content that his company should 
consist of “a star and some sticks,” as an American would say. Yet he 
was a most conscientious and earnest student of all his parts, as well as an 
actor of rare insight. When he played Hamlet one forgot that it was a 
performance on the stage ; it was the Prince of Denmark and no actor that 
one saw. As Lear, as Richard III., as Macbeth, he showed the versatility of 
a talent which nearly approached to genius. If we do not speak of him as 
@ genius, it is not because we underrate his very exceptional gifts, but 
because that is a word which we feel should be reserved for the very 
greatest. If Signor Rossi was not one of the greatest actors of all time, he 
was certainly one of the best and finest of his own time, and it will be very 
hard to fill his place. 

Tue Title Page and Index for the volume of The Theatre, January to 
June, 1896, is now ready, and may be had of the publishers, price 2d. 





